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A CREATIVITY SCORE FROM THE STANFORD- BINET AND ITS APPLICATION 

by 

Catherine Bruch 

Despite the fact that the Stanford- Blnet (L-M) Is assumed as an Intelligence 
test not to measure creativity, certain Items on the test may have components of 
what Guilford (1967) considered factors relevant to creativity or to creative prob- 
lem solving. Guilford considers that all divergent production factors, all trans- 
formation factors, cognition of units, systems, and Implications, and evaluation 
of Implications have creativity values . The creativity score which may be de- 
rived from the Stanford-Blnet Is based upon an adaptation of these Guilford fac- 
tors. 

Description of the Creative Blnet 

Rationale . A method for analysing the Stanford-Blnet items according to the 
Guilford Structure of Intellect components has been logically determined by Meek- 
er (1969, In press). Meeker has specified for each Blnet Item Its Structure of 
Intellect factors . While not all Structure of Intellect factors are represented In 
the Blnet, eight divergent factors, five additional transformation factors, two fac- 
tors Involving cognition of units, three factors Involving cognition of systems, 
two factors of cognition of Implications, and one factor of evaluation of Implica- 
tions may be found. Using the Meeker analysis system, those factors described 
by Guilford as relevant to creativity were rewelghted In a systematic fashion giv- 
ing higher creativity values to Items composed of a higher ratio of creativity com- 
ponents and *ero creativity value to Items having no aspects of creativity. Thus, 
a creative score was devised for each Item on the Blnet giving a proportionate 
value to the creativity In the Item. 

Scoring . In the scoring of the complete Creative Blnet all Items are con- 
sidered and weighted for creativity. A total creativity score Is derived which may 
be converted to a creative age score. The creative age Is then compared to the 
mental age to determine whether a subject has a creative age greater than his men- 
tal age or a creative age less than mental age. Higher positive values Identify 
high creatlves; higher negative values are assumed to differentiate low creatlves. 
If such comparisons are made, It Is hypothesized that the high creative subjects 
should be able to perform more effectively In creative problem solving tasks than 
the low creatlves. 

As yet, no statistical cut point for high or low creativity values (plus or 
minus months of creative age) has been established. A score of approximately 
plus or minus five months Is suggested for designation of high and low extremes 
in a group. The range in current datahas been from +36 months to -16 months of 
creative age. 

On the abbreviated form of the Creative Blnet only approximately two-thirds 
of the Binet Items are considered. Those Items having greater creativity score 
values remain In the abbreviated form. 

An abbreviated mental age and IQ may also be derived when one uses only 
the abbreviated form of the Creative Blnet. That Is, If for research purposes an 



Boastful 



m 



Investigator wishes to use this abbreviated form of the Blnet, It would be possible 
for him to derive not only a creativity score, but also the usual mental age and IQ. 
Abbreviated IQ's show a tendency to be slightly higher than regular Blnet IQ's, 
however. Hie reliability of the abbreviated IQ, computed from 200 cases across 
all age level ranges. Is reasonably consistent. The abbreviated IQ correlated 
adequately at each age level with a complete Blnet IQ, predominantly at the .01 
significance level with only three chronological age levels correlated at the .05 
level. 



Only tentative use of the abbreviated form of the Creative Blnet Is suggested 
at this time, since further analyses are yet to follow In comparison with the Crea- 
tive Blnet. The probable value of the abbreviated form lies In Its function of 
pointing out the extremes of high and low creatlves; It is less reliable In the mid- 
dle ranges. 



Current Research Results 

A variety of studies are underway attempting to assess the validity of the 
Creative Blnet as a measure of creativity, or creative problem-solving ability. 
Needless to say, this Is a difficult task since the measurement of creativity Is In 
Itself such a controversial Issue. As the originator of the method for scoring the 
Blnet for creativity, the author has sought and continues to seek Interested Inves- 
tigators who will assist in providing both normative and validity data. The crea- 
tive Blnet Is still In experimental stages, and Is offered simply as an experimental 
Instrument. Results of several small studies are given here. These results are 
brief, since full publication of the studies at a future date will contain elabora- 
tions of details . 

Clinical validity. In the Initial case study data on the Creative Blnet, ob- 
servations were made which suggested that persons who scored as high creatlves 
would tend to have higher self concepts, productive coping powers, greater Inde- 
pendence, more flexibility, and similar traits. Low creatlves were observed to 
have opposite characteristics. Such characteristics for the high creatlves would 
have been expected from the literature on creativity. 

In order to test the validity of the cllncial Inferences that high creatlves 
would show higher self concept, coping powers, independence, and flexibility 
than the low creatives, a study was designed In which 13 school psychology 
trainees were each asked to select from their recent Blnet protocols at least 3 high 
creatlves and 3 low creatlves according to the clinical descriptions . These proto- 
cols were then scored on the Creative Blnet to determine whether the direction was 
positive (creative age greater than mental age) or negative (creative age less than 
mental age). No limitation of ability was specified for selection, since the Crea- 
tive Blnet is Intended to measure how effective a person is In creative problem 
solving abilities as compared with his overall mental age. Seventy-seven cases 
were considered, ranging In chronological age from 3 years, 4 months to 17 years, 
9 months. IQ's ranged from 71 to 149. Chi square procedures were used. Results 
Indicated that: 

1. In the prediction of both high and low creatlves, school psychology trainees 
predicted accurately In 60 percent of their choices. They predicted with an 
accuracy of 69 percent In the higher ability group (IQ score 110 and above). 

Chi square (4.01) was significant at greater than the .05 level of probability. 

2. The greatest degrees of accuracy of predictions were found In predictions of 
high creatlves of the higher ability level (78 percent accuracy) and of low cre- 
atlves of lower ability (83 percent ) . Chi square (14 . 52) was significant at 
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greater than the .001 level. 



It was concluded that the clinical descriptions of high and low creatives as given 
by the author appear to be reasonably consistent, especially in the cases of crea- 
tive students with higher ability and less creative subjects of lower ability. 

C' 

In a smaller study within the larger study two school psychology trainees 
attempted to determine high versus low creativity primarily upon the basis of 
statements relating to high versus low self concept. All of the high creatives 
were in the IQ score range from 125 to 141 ( N = 5); IQ's for the low creatives 
ranged from 90 to 109 ( N ■ 7). High creatives were predicted with 60 percent ac- 
curacy, and low creatives predicted with 71 percent accuracy on the basis of the 
primary criterion of high or low self concept. No statistical significance level 
was computed. 

Should further studies confirm this general tendency for creative scores to 
indicate consistent patterns of clinical interpretations, the Creative Blnet may 
possibly become a valuable objective Instrument in clinical ratings. 

Validity as a measure of creativity . In a study involving 102 children three 
through six years of age, correlations between the creative age on the Creative 
Blnet and the Flgural tasks of the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking were little 
different from correlations of Mental Age with Torrance Tests. When the effects of 
Mental Age were partialled out, no correlations were significant. With chronolo- 
gical age and with sex added as constants, the partial correlations remained non- 
significant . 

Examination of these data using rank order correlations for individual class 
groups and correlated separately for boys and girls had shown previously that the 
class groups differed on pre and post Creative Blnets. Analyses of variance (ANO- 
VA) were therefore computed, with creative age as the dependent variable. Pre 
(1967) and post (1968) Creative Blnets were analyzed for 2 younger (CA 3 and 4) 
and 2 older (CA 5 and 6) class groups by sex and by teacher. MA, CA and IQ were 
ccvariants . 

Interactions significant ( .05 or .01) in the older group were MA and sex X 
teacher (1967), MA and teacher (1968), and IQ and sex X teacher (1967). 

A comparison of the 1968 adjusted means showed that the teacher differences 
were in opposite directions. That is, in one class group, when the effect of men- 
tal age was removed, the mean creative age increased ( +1.47 months) while in 
the other class group the mean creative age decreased ( -1.53 months). Continu- 
ing analyses of these data will follow in order to Interpret the other interactions . 
These data suggest that the Creative Blnet was sensitive to differences between 
the two older class groups in their abilities to function in the tasks designated as 
creative problem solving. 

Further studies will proceed to examine and refine the Creative Binet. The 
leads furnished thus far from this instrument indicate that it is of current value in 
pointing out through a simple rescorlng method the extremes of cases of high and 
low creative problem solvers . It is also sensitive to differences in creative think- 
ing between groups . 
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ABSTRACT 

EFFECTS OF CIASSROOM ANXIETY ON CREATIVITY 

by 

Don J. Hadley 

Since the development of the creative process is at present suggested to be 
an important function of the American school, factors which may influence creati- 
vity development and production have become of special Import. Although exper- 
imental evidence is sparse, it has been suggested that anxiety level may bear a 
relationship to creative production. The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the effects of two general levels of classroom anxiety on creative production of 
a sample of seventh and eighth graders. 

Creativity, test anxiety, and intelligence measures were administered to 
201 seventh and eighth graders under "neutral" classroom conditions. The students 
were then assigned randomly to two experimental groups, designated "anxious" 
and "relaxed." Equality of the two groups on all premeasures was established. 

Six months later the creativity battery was again administered, to the anxious 
group under simulated anxiety inducing classroom conditions and to the relaxed 
group under simulated anxiety reducing classroom conditions. 

Comparison of mean change scores of the groups indicates greater improve- 
ment by the relaxed group on the battery total and on eight of nine subtotals com- 
puted. These Improvements are significant at the .01 level on six of the eight as 
well as on the battery total. 

The results demonstrate that in addition to the anxiety which may accompany 
children to the classroom, that anxiety introduced by the classroom — and the 
teacher in particular — can detrimentally influence creative production. The impor- 
tance of the teacher in keeping classroom anxiety at a manageable level is evi- 
denced . 



ABSTRACT 

A FOLLOWUP OF SIXTH GRADE REGULAR AND SPECIAL CLASS GIFTED 

by 

Roy H. Schreffler 

Grouping for instruction has been, and continues to be, a problem for edu- 
cators . Homogeneous grouping as a provision for the Intellectually gifted has 
been practiced for about 40 years; but the results of attempts to determine the 
value to the students of this practice, although many times positive, have not 
been notably convincing of its merits . 

Mounting dissatisfaction has been expressed in regard to the practice of 
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using IQ scores as the primary basis of special groupings. A number of other 
qualities have been shown to contribute to success in school and in other valuable 
areas of human endeavor. In particular, the recent attention to the creative as- 
pects of giftedness has opened a new area for exploration before the implications 
of existing research have attained any degree of universal acceptance. Additional 
consideration must be given to the resolution of issues in traditional approaches 
in the education of the gifted. 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine whether the benefits of a 
year's participation in sixth grade major work classes would have positive acade- 
mic value during the subsequent secondary school years. Interrelationships of 
personal and social factors with high Binet IQ also were studied. 

A year's experience at the sixth grade level in special class for high IQ chil- 
dren resulted in better scholarship, as indicated by marks 'subsequent to that ex- 
perience. In addition, from the data it was concluded that the subjects' knowledge 
that they possessed high ability may have resulted in improved classroom perfor- 
mance regardless of the instructional arrangements. Also, the possibility that the 
secondary teachers may have been Influenced in assigning grades by their know- 
ledge of the student's special class participation cannot be overlooked. Some 
teachers later reported being overly severe on that account, but others may have 
been overly generous . 

The relatively high initial school performance of the children considered 
pseudogifted in this study was not maintained in competition with bypassed high 
IQ children who showed few early signs of their superior intellectual endowment. 
Bypassed high IQ children would, most likely, be missed in a less than determined 
effort to test all children selected by a screening program, but their undetected 
presence in regular classes could contaminate the results of studies of achieve- 
ment. In the present study this group most likely to be bypassed was composed 
largely of boys who reported at grade twelve that they frequently did not apply 
themselves to tasks which were not intrinsically interesting to them. 

Individual scores on standardized achievement tests were shown to be in- 
fluenced less by the type of school program encountered than by intelligence, as 
expressed in Binet IQ, and an unidentified factor existing prior to fourth grade. 

The results of the study suggested that research attempting to demonstrate 
gains from school practices should involve measures other than the results of 
standardized achievement tests. The instruments used should reflect the specific 
objectives of the special class. The specific goals of such programs, as identi- 
fied in the description of the special class, are different from those expected for 
children across the intellectual range and for the nation as a whole. Therefore, 
tests developed for average students across the nation should be used only to 
assure that the special class student meets the minimal expectancies of the pro- 
gram. Special evaluations of student performance relative tothe specialized ob- 
jectives should be planned additionally. 

The results of the standard tests were highly related to intelligence and sug- 
gested that children seem to Increase at a relatively constant pace in any program 
except, in all probability, those of extreme Inadequacy. 

The importance to achievement of high IQ, as stated by Cox (1926), Goddard 
(1928), Hildreth (1938), and Ward (1961) was significantly demonstrated in the re* 
suits of the present study. An Individual's po ssession of high Bi net IQ seems to 
be sufficient reason in Itself for his inclusion in classes for the gifted. 
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The thorough Identification In this study of the greatest possible number of 
qualified (high IQ) children meets the objection, frequently voiced In reference to 
Terman's group, of Inadequate case selection. Yet, within the framework of the 
present study's more limited scope and different area under investigation, there 
was no suggestion in the data that Terman's (1925-1959) portrait of the gifted was, 
in any significant way, In error. The majority of the study's high IQ children 
possessed desirable qualities in abundance, 

Patterns of personality, intelligence, and achievement by sex were not 
markedly different, but did vary in the directions as suggested in prior research. 
The boys were somewhat higher in mean IQ, and a slightly higher percentage of 
high IQ boys existed in the group. The girls were higher in reading speed and 
grade getting qualities during the elementary school years, but otherwise showed 
little difference. 

It was found that teachers do not grade children In accordance with subject 
mastery but according to the relative capacities of th' class groups being taught. 
With the special class group removed from the regular classrooms the average 
marks of the pseudogifted and remaining high IQ children Increased . 

Since it has been shown that Intermediate level speoial classes for high IQ 
children were associated with better scholarship and positive personality traits, 
the establishment of such classes should be encouraged. Children of high Blnet 
IQ should be Included In such classes regardless of prior achievement as Indica- 
ted by earned marks . 
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ABSTRACT 

A HOLISTIC CONCEPTION OF CREATIVITY 
AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO INTELLIGENCE 
by 

i ' 

\ Webster R. Callaway 

j There are two main schools of thought In the realm of creativity research; 

namely, the holistic and the atomistic schools. The focus of this study Is the 
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examination of the relationship between a holistic conception of creativity and IQ. 
One of the fundamental distinguishing features of the holistic position is the as- 
sumption that a valid and fruitful approach to the study of creativity must be de- 
rived from the life and work of unquestionably creative individuals. Criteria are 
developed by ascertaining common personality characteristics among creative 
people and by analyzing the process of significant and unabridged creative acts . 
The complete creative act, as depicted by those who have probed its process as 
well as by the subjective analysis of the creators themselves, is seen to involve 
much more than "divergent thinking. " Socially useful creativity demands the syn- 
ergistic cooperation of the entire personality, including all physical mechanisms 
and modes of thought. Affective and conative dimensions are as essential as the 
cognitive ones . 

For the total group of 180 bright eleventh grade high school students and for 
the girls and boys considered alone, the hypothesis was accepted that six per- 
sonality attributes (originality, social maturity, complexity, estheticism, theore- 
tical orientation, and thinking introversion), selected from the OPI scales as be- 
ing possible causative factors in creativity, would be positively correlated with 
IQ. The correlations were higher for the girls in every case than for the boys. 

In comparing the high and low IQ groups on the six personality dimensions, 
it was found that the high IQ groups were significantly higher (.05) in every case 
when comparing the total sample and when comparing the girls only. However, 
in considering the boys alone, there was no significant difference between the 
high and low IQ groups in the case of theoretical orientation, although the asso- 
ciation in this case was also positive. 

Findings 

1. A positive relationship between each of the personality variables and IQ was 
found (r varied between .18 and .34). 

2. The relationship between the personality variables and IQ was higher for the 
girls than for the boys (for girls r varied between .25 and .40; for boys be- 
tween .12 and .29). 

3. For all three groups, total and boys and girls considered separately, the per- 
sonality variable most closely related to IQ was originality,, while the person- 
ality variable least related to IQ was theoretical orientation. 

4. The high IQ group (mean IQ 137) was significantly higher (.05) than the low 
group (mean IQ 112) on each of the six creativity variables. 

5. High IQ boys were significantly higher on the personality variables than low 
IQ boys with the exception of theoretical orientation. High IQ girls were sig- 
nificantly higher than the low IQ girls on all six personality variables. 



ABSTRACT 



MEASURING PERCEPTUAL MOTOR ABILITY IN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

by 

William J. Meyer 

There is now general agreement that perceptual motor abilities, broadly 
defined, are required If a child Is to achieve academic success during the primary 
grades. Given the Importance of this set of abilities. It seems crucial that chil- 
dren with potential perceptual motor difficulties be Identified prior to their enter- 
ing the typical primary grade program. Unfortunately perceptual motor abilities 
undergo significant and profound changes during the age period from 5 to 7 years, 
making assessments during the preschool and kindergarten years extremely diffi- 
cult. 






For example, in a longitudinal study that I conducted while at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh we gave the Bender- Gestalt, using the Koppitz scoring system, 
to some 100 children beginning in September of the kindergarten year and retesting 
every 3 months through the end of the first grade. Pooling of scores at each of the 
testing periods resulted in an esthetlcally attractive developmental curve which 
had little or no meaning with respect to individual children. A random selection of 
children from the sample were then analyzed individually. It was discovered that 
patterns of change on the Bender-Gestalt were extraordinarily individualistic and 
seemingly unpredictable. Some children performed extremely well in September of 
kindergarten year, other children looked rather poor for long periods of time and 
■ then showed dramatic improvement, and still other children never showed any im- 

provement over the 2 year period. Since that study involved only one component 
! of perceptual motor abilities, it was decided to investigate a broader range of such 

abilities in an effort to determine if specific patterns of behavior might be indica- 
tive of subsequent dysfunction. This paper describes some of our efforts in devel- 
; oping assessment procedures borrowed from Keppart's Perceptual Survey Rating 
Scale but adapted for preschool children. Specifically we attempted to assess 
j ocular motor control, gross motor control, and related performance on these tasks 
to a variety of theoretically related behavioral capabilities. 

The subjects consisted of 74 children, with a mean chronological age 56.32 
months, selected from the Research & Development Center Laboratory Nursery 
j School. These children were predominantly from middle class families. 

The following measures were taken: (a) six ocular motor tests (left eye 
pursuits, right eye pursuits, and pursuits with both eyes; convergence; reflxatlon; 
starting); (b) the chalk board test Involving both performance with one hand ai. Ji 
with both hands; (c) the draw a line slowly task which requires a child to draw a 
line from the top to the bottom of a 8 1/2 x 11" piece of paper as slowly as possi- 
ble; (d) a preschool achievement test developed for the laboratory school program; 
and (e) hand preference . 

The results of the study include some highly tentative normative data on the 
j . ocular motor and gross motor skill task as well as a delineation of the procedures 
j necessary to obtain high interjudge reliabili ty with preschool children. A varlmax 
\ j . analysis was performed on all of the measures with the addition of Stanford- Binet 
IQ, chronological age, and sex. A six factor rotation accounted for approximately 
73 percent of the variance. These factors have been tentatively labeled as fol- 
lows: Factor I appears to Involve primarily perceptual motor skills. Factor II ap- 
pears to be a cognitive styles factor. Factor III appears to be a hand coordination 
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factor. Factor IV involves gross motor skills, Factor V appeared to be a visual 
control factor, and Factor VI a visual coordination factor. 



ABSTRACT 

OPERATION ASTRA: A CURRICULAR QUEST IN DIFFERENTIAL EDUCATION 

FOR THE GIFTED 
by 

Virgil S. Ward and Joseph S. Rensulll 

The authors indicate how for the first time previous efforts of theirs toward 
a theory of "differential education for the gifted " are related to more general sys- 
tems of thought in the fields of developmental psychology and of epistemology 
which undergird education on the whole . 

This effort was one of the long range objectives of Operation Astra, a USOE 
supported project in the Hartford, Connecticut, region. This aspect of the project 
endeavor was intended to provide: (a) a rationale for the units of study for gifted 
children in the elementary school grades, developing concurrently by working teams 
of university specialists from the arts and sciences, school teachers and profes- 
sional educators; and (b) a body of theoretical principles supporting an indeter- 
minate, theoretically consistent expansion of studies, differentiated from the main 
curriculum in the interest of learners with superior experiential and behavioral po- 
tentialities. 

Four previous efforts toward a theory of differential education for the gifted 
are identified (Rerusulli, 1966, 1968; Ward, 1952, 1960, 1961, 1965). These are re- 
lated in an illustrative manner to certain concepts from the studies of human devel- 
opment by Jean Piaget, and to a recent epistemological system with special rele- 
vance for general education, developed under the rubric of "realms of meaning" by 
Phenlx (1964) of Columbia University. 

The ultimate goal of such endeavor is to provide supplementary and deriva- 
tive studies — distinctive from and parallel to those serving the majority of stu- 
dents, in the specific demands made upon superior present cognitive and beha- 
vioral capabilities, and in relevance to the esoteric roles performed within human 
culture by positive deviants — which reach every distinctively endowed student, 
at every age level, and in every significant aspect of developmental experience 
appropriate to general education. 
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PERFORMANCE BASED INSTRUCTION: IMPLICATIONS FOR PROGRAM 
OPERATION AND PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 
by 

William T. Ward and H. Del Schalock 

A competency or performance base, field centered (hereafter referred to as 
ComField) model of a teacher education program derives from the primary assump- 
tion that learning facilitators should be able to demonstrate that they are able to 
perform the functions they are expected to perform before they assume the respon- 
sibility for doing so. The goal of ComField is to prepare learning facilitators to be 
able to perform the various functions required of them in educational settings of 
the 1970's and '80's. Three steps need to be taken to translate this general goal 
statement into operational program objectives: 

1. The educational context anticipated in the 1970's and '80's must be specified. 

2. The functions to be performed within such a context must be specified; for 
example, managing instruction, contributing to instructional systems develop- 
ment and evaluation, conferencing with parents, engaging in research, curri- 
culum engineering and designing, etc. 

3. The tasks to be performed in order to carry out each function must be specified. 
As used in the ComField model, tasks that teachers are to perform are defined 
in terms of the outcomes to be realized in the school setting, that is, the out- 
comes to be achieved through instruction, evaluation, conferencing with par- 
ents, etc. 

Three assumptions are critical to such an approach to the development of a teacher 
education program: (a) there can be clarity in and agreement about the nature of 
learner outcomes to be nurtured, (b) there can be clarity in and agreement about 
the nature of the conditions that are required to nurture each outcome, and (c) there 
can be clarity in and agreement about the nature of the competencies needed by 
teachers to provide the conditions that will nurture each outcome. 

The Application of System Technology to Teacher Preparation 

The model rests upon a commitment to the methodology of system design. 

The system design process is based on principles which are concerned specifically 
with the production of controlled, measurable, predictable, and relevant learner 
achievements, while applying management principles and techniques for the devel- 
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opment of Instructional systems which can assure successful performance at all 
levels . 

The system approach to instruction and learning is totally learner oriented. 

It is primarily concerned with the processes for planning, management, design, 
production, and implementation of educational programs which start with the state- 
ment of relevant performance specifications for student success and finish with 
objective measures of student performance reflecting the achievement of prestated 
performance specifications. 

Generally speaking, the application of system design principles means that 
each of the functional parts within the model, as well as the model as awhole, 
assumes three characteristics: (a) it is designed to bring about a specified and 
measurable outcome, (b) it is designed so that evidence as to the effectiveness 
with which it brings about its intended outcome is continuously available; and 
(c) it is designed to be adaptive or corrective in light of that evidence. This is 
the case whether the part in question is the total program or a segment of instruc- 
tion within the program. As such, the model represents a process or way of pro- 
ceeding. The instructional process applies a closed loop system of checks and 
balances whereby the advancement of the learner is carefully monitored and con- 
trolled to assure progress at a rate compatible with the student's ability to succeed. 
The process of continuous, closed loop interaction or feedback provides for con- 
tinuous self correction for the student, the learning facilitator, the educational 
engineer, and the system designer, assuring the predictable achievement of es- 
tablished performance objectives. The whole process is goal oriented. In short, 
it is a process that requires its user to know what it is that he wants to accom- 
plish, order events in such a way that he has some probability of accomplishing 
it, assess whether the specified events do in fact accomplish that which they are 
intended to accomplish, and if they do not, modify them until they do. This pro- 
cess is represented schematically in Figure 1. 




FIG. 1. A schematic representation of the adaptive process reflected throughout 
the ComFleld model. 
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By adopting the ComFieid model, a teacher education program is in the unique 
position of being able to (a) provide evidence that a teacher is able to perform the 
tasks that he is expected to perform prior to assuming responsibility for the teach- 
ing of children, \b) provide the means whereby schools can become intimately in- 
volved in the preparation of persons responsible for their operation, (c) provide 
the means whereby teachers and prospective teachers can contribute significantly 
to the shaping of the curriculum that is to guide their professional development, 

(d) provide the means whereby a college educational experience has personal rele- 
vance, (e) provide th© support systems needed to carry out such a program, and 
(f) provide evidence as to the cost, effectiveness, and benefit derived from such 
a program. It is also anticipated that two "second order" outcomes will occur 
from a program so conceived: (g) that teachers will develop into independent, self 
directed, continuing learners themselves, and (h) that the systematisation and 
personalisation of instruction will transfer to the education of others . Hie basic 
assumption underlying hope for such a long range outcome is indicated in (h): 
simply that when prospective teachers themselves engage in an educational exper- 
ience in a way which gives it personal meaning and when they themselves become 
independent, self directed learners, they above all others will be likely to create 
a similar kind of learning experience for those they teach. 

Extreme dissatisfaction has been expressed during the past 10 to 15 years 
concerning the quality of preschool, elementary, secondary and higher education 
in the United States. Teacher education programs have been the target of the most 
severe criticism during this period of time. Primary deficiency has been noted in 
present educational programs by Project Talent (Flanigan et al. , 1962) and other 
studies. 

The inability of educational programs to provide for individual differences at 
every age level is appalling. Difference in academic ability, achievement, talent 
and special aptitude are generally ignored by schools and colleges. 

Project Talent produced empirical data to support what many critics had been 
saying, i.e. , "that current educational programs provide very little assistance for 
students in (a) developing a sense of responsibility for his educational, personal, 
and social development; and (b) making realistic educational decisions and choi- 
ces to prepare him for adult roles in which he will make full use of his talents 
(Flanigan, 1967, p. 28)." 

If schools are to be responsive to these needs, the educational objectives 
must be more inclusive. Such objectives should include planning and preparing 
for an appropriate occupational role, personal and social development, and those 
aspects of general education that will help students find deeply satisfying activi- 
ites for anticipated increases in leisure time activites . Emphasis on learning how 
to learn, how to think, and decision making is essential. 

A look at the current school operation and instructional technique will reveal 
that it is practically impossible for large numbers of students to achieve that 
"special combination of skills, knowledge, creativity, attitudes and appreciation 
to prepare him for the role he selects (Flanigan, 1967, p. 28)." 

A number of projects are presently under way to develop models for organi- 
sing and operating educational programs at the elementary and secondary school 
levels. ES '70, Project PLANS, and the multi-unit elementary school are three 
examples of attempts to provide individually guided educational programs for all 
students. The development of teacher preparation programs to provide competent 
personnel to effectively operate these programs is absolutely essential. 
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The major challenge facing American education In the next decade Is one of 
shifting structures and procedures to accommodate these kinds of criticisms. Com- 
plicating the task is the fact that new pressures will emerge within and upon edu- 
cation as time progresses, so that the problems we see now will not be the prob- 
lems that we see five years from now. It is because of this complicating influence 
of time that the ComField model for a teacher education program rests squarely upon 
predictions about education in the future. 

To facilitate speculation as to the nature of the educational context in the 
1970's and 1980's, we have looked to those agents and agencies who have made it 
their business to make systematic conjectures about the future and what this means 
for society and education. T.he most noted of these are Kahn and Wiener of the 
Hudson Institute, who have authored The Year 2000 (1967). Bell, chairman of the 
Commission on the Year 2000, has written working papers for the Commission on 
the Year 2000, edited the 1967 Summer issue of Daedalus , which was a report of 
the work of the Commission, and "Twelve Modes of Prediction— A Preliminary 
Sorting of Approaches in the Social Sciences, " in the Summer 1964 issue of 
Daedalus . Also, Rosove (1968) and others at System Development Corporation, 
Santa Monica, California, have made this an area of concern. 

Rosove has used the methodology of contextual mapping to investigate possi- 
ble implications of five of Kahn and Wiener's predictions about social and techni- 
cal trends for society, education, and the roles of educators (Figure 2). Contex- 
tual mapping is defined as. . . "a graphic display of the logical and causal depen- 
dencies of functionally related phenomena (Rosove, 1967, p. 3)." 

In applying this methodology to five trends projected by Kahn and Wiener, 

98 different possible future roles for educators, 101 potential future issues in edu- 
cation, 101 possible educational functions, and 113 implications for education were 
predicted by Rosove (1968). 

From the data generated by contextual mapping, 18 functional areas, three 
basic organizational concepts, and a generic role concept relative to education 
were logically derived (Figure 3) . Because of the utility of the organizational 
concepts and the generic role concept for future educational planning generally 
and the development of the ComField model specifically, the central features of 
the concepts are reviewed below. 
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cal Implications 
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empirical, humanistic, 
pragmatic, utilitarian 
culture. 
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pragmatic, utilitarian 
culture . 
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FIG. 2. An EPRSC contextual map (roles). 
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Functional Areas From The 
Contextual Map 



Basic Organizational Concepts 



Generic Role Concept 



1. Industrialization-Worldwide — - “ 

2 . Internationalism 

3. Transportation and Communication 

4. Rising Aspirations of Disadvantaged 

5. Urbanization 

6. Changing Aspirations of the 
Middle Class 

7. Occupational Changes 

8. Controlled Economy 

9. Social Growth Indicators 

10. Pragmatism 

11. Values in Art, Religion, Philosophy 

12. Permissiveness re: Mores 

13. Technological Replacement 

14. Tempo of Change 

15. Technological Complexity 

16* Information as Wealth 

17. Growth of Knowledge 
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18* Information Technology 






Task of 
Organisation Design 
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The Learning Environment as a 
Real Time Facility 



The Continuous, Vertical, Learning — 
Organization Serving All Educational 
Levels 



The Learning Environment as a 
Multi-Purpose Facility 



■a 



Task of Trend Analysis 
and Contextual Mapping 



) 



( ~ Task of A 
Role Design J 



The Generic Role of 
the Learning Facilitator 
as a Counselor, Engineer, 
Instructor, and Researcher 



FIG. 3. Sequence of logical steps and tasks to derive the generic role concept. 
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T h e , concept of the learnin g environment as a real time facility . Rosove 
pointed out that, "formal educational system's Isolation from the world of reality 
or real life' has taken three forms: (a) education Is separated from the world of 

work, (b) learning is separated from research on the learning process, and (c) ed- 
ucation as a discipline Is separated from the other academic disciplines (1968, 
p. 40). " The concept of the learning environment as a real time facility holds* 
that such Isolation cannot be tolerated. 

The concept of the co n tinuous, vertical learning organization serving all 
educational levels . This concept Is based upon current developments and trends 
which suggest that . . . "within twenty years a new structure of education may well 
emerge. Here the focus Is upon the organizational consequences of the concept of 
the learning environment as a real time facility. The traditional levels of school- 
ing-elementary, secondary, colleges, etc. --are gradually breaking down. The 
predictions are that within two decades capabilities for Individualized learning 
will evolve Into educational systems causing the current levels of schooling con- 
cepts to become obsolete except perhaps for social or other age-graded group 
activities, such as sports, pageants, fairs, etc. (p. 43)." 

The concept of t he learning environment as a multipurpose facility. "This 
concept follows logically from the concepts of Individualized Instruction based on 
computer-drived Information systems, the learning environment as a real time 
facility and as a continuous, vertical organization serving all age grades. Once 
one abandons the Idea of the 'classroom' In which groups of twenty to forty stu- 
dents of approximately the same age are fed the same subject matter, the same 
'learning resources' and computerized systems can serve all types of learners 
with different career goals, at different age levels, and from different segments of 
society at no extra cost (p. 47). " Furthermore, 

the obsolescence of old knowledge, the acceleration 
of new knowledge production and the proliferation of 
new specialities combine to make it Increasingly diffi- 
cult to draw a clear line between work and education. 

Rapid developments In science and technology require 
professionals and technicians alike to remain students 
throughout their lives. With the obsolescence of the 
notion of 'graduation, ' the learning environment should 
be conceived more realistically as a multipurpose Insti- 
tution serving with equal facility the needs of both 
worker-scholars and scholar-workers (p. 47). 

The_generlc role co ncept of the learning facilitator . This concept combines 
the four functions of counseling, engineering, instructing, and research. The 
potential transformation of the teacher's role from a dispenser of information to a 
learning facilitator represents only the beginning of the possible changes that may 
occur during the next twenty years . 

A Com Fie Id based teacher education program Is designed to prepare educa- 
tional personnel to carry out the functions essential for operating the kinds of 
educational systems predicted tor the 1980's and beyond. 



.The Development of Learning Experiences Which Assure the Realization 

of Program Objective's ~~ ~ ’ 

One of the major consequences of considering tasks to be performed by 
teachers In terms of outcomes to be achieved in schools Is the burden of responsi- 
bility It places upon those In the teacher education program to develop reasonable 
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and valid task specifications. This is particularly critical with respect to the 
classes of pupil outcomes that are to derive from the educational program because 
the welfare of children, the community and the nation are at stake. The critical- 
ness of the issue necessitates that the ComField model specifies that a mechanism 
(an educational objectives commission?) be established at the state level with 
strong representation from local communities, schools and colleges to work toward 
the development of a taxonomy of outcomes appropriate to the function of educa- 
tional systems in the 1970's and '80’s. In addition, the model specifies that all 
decisions as to such outcomes must be reflected against (a) what is known about 
human development and behavior, (b) what is known about the present social and 
cultural context, and (c) what is known about the nature of alternative future 
social and cultural contexts . 

After having specified the tasks which learning facilitators are to be able to 
perform, three steps are involved in developing procedures which will permit the 
assessment of competence in the performance of those tasks: 

1. Specify the behaviors or products of behavior in the target population, i.e. , 
in children or parents or curriculum that are acceptable as evidence of compe- 
tence in the performance of a given task. 

2. The specification of the knowledge, skills, and sensitivities that are needed 
by teachers in order to provide the conditions outlined in (1) . 

3. The specification of the conditions by which the knowledge, skills and sensi- 
tivities needed by teachers to perform their various school tasks can be devel- 
oped. 

Once (3) is known, it then becomes possible to design and develop the learning 
experiences that constitute the teacher education program. The sequence of steps 
Involved in the systematic design of a ComField based teacher education program 
is illustrated schematically in Figure 4. 



Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 Step 4 
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that are desired . 




that are desired. 



The goals of The instructional The goals of The teacher 

education program within teacher education 

the schools education program 



FIG. 4. A model to be followed in identifying the curriculum of a teacher 
educational program. 

The Development of Personalizing Strategies which Assure the Relevance 
of the Program to Those Who are In It 

Individual differences in the learning patterns, capabilities and preferences 
of students in a teacher education program must be more than recognized. One 
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major concern for Individual differences focuses on the design of Instructional 
systems with multiple entry points and multiple "critical paths" along which stu- 
dents can move, multiple media forms so that Information processing preferences 
can be pursued, rate of progress through a system or through the full contingent 
of systems being under the control of the student, opportunity to develop an Idio- 
syncratic teaching style, etc. The personalization of a teacher education program 
requires a number of additional elements. These Include an opportunity for stu- 
dents, within established limits, to: 

1. Contribute meaningfully to the design and development of the program. 

2. Negotiate that which they wish to take from the program. 

3. Negotiate the settings within which the competencies negotiated In (2) are to 
be demonstrated. 

4. Negotiate the criteria by which judgment Is to be made about competence. 

5. Continuously assess the relevance of the objectives that have been negotiated, 
and the relevance of the educational experiences being pursued In relation to 
those objectives. 

6. Develop a minimal level of self understanding as a basis against which to 
make such judgments . 

7. Develop an overall style of teaching that Is In concert with one's self under- 
standing. 

The Development of an Instructional Management System which 
Assures that the Support Functions Needed to Carry Out 
Such a Program are Available 

Every Instructional program has to be managed. In most programs these 
functions are taken as a matter of course; administrators, registrars, counselors, 
and maintenance personnel are unquestioned elements In program operation. In a 
ComFleld based teacher education program, these same supporting functions must 
be provided; but because of the performance based, individually paced, person- 
alized, and largely self Instructional nature of such a program, they must be pro- 
vided In a markedly different form. In order to operate, a ComFleld based Instruc- 
tional program requires eight support functions: 

1. Personnel selection and training. 

2. Maintenance of equipment, supplies, and facilities. 

3. The development of Instructional systems for use In the program and the pur- 
suit of the basic research needed In support of that function. 

4. Continuous evaluation of the effectiveness and appropriateness of the program. 

5. Continuous adaptation of the program In light of Its systematic appraisal. 

6. The cost accounting of the program. 

7 . The execution of the program . 

8. Maintenance of an Information management system that will permit all of the 
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above to occur. 




FIG. 5. A schematic diagram of the ComField Management System. 



The ComField model of a teacher education program is the produce of a con- 
sortium of 26 colleges and universities from the northwest region of the United 
States working in cooperation with five State Departments of Education, the North- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory and the Teaching Research Division of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education. The model specifies that each teacher 
demonstrate the ability, under both simulated and live classroom conditions, to 
effect changes in the behavior of pupils that reflect the outcomes desired for them. 
In addition, the ComField model specifies that each teacher demonstrate that he 
can effectively perform the noninstructional tasks required of him in a school set- 
ting, for example, conferencing with parents; that he demonstrate that he can ef- 
fectively use interpersonal or group process skills to facilitate the application of 
instructional and noninstructional competencies; and that he demonstrate that he 
has Integrated all professional competencies into a unique and personally relevant 
teaching style. 

Procedurally, the ComField model specifies that "instructional sys- 
tems" be employed to bring about professional competencies and their personali- 
zation; that instruction within these systems be individualized with respect to 
point of entry into the curriculum, pacing, sequencing, information processing 
preferences, etc.; and that a computer based information management system be 
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used to handle the frequent and diverse demands upon information created by the 
above. Two additional procedural requirements are specified: cost/benefit data 
are to be provided for all aspects of the program, and an adaptive mechanism is to 
be developed to Insure the continuous modification of the program in light of evi- 
dence as to its costs, effectiveness and appropriateness. A management model 
designed to Implement these procedures within participating colleges and schools 
is also specified. 
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STRATEGIES FOR MAXIMIZING THE DEVELOPMENT OF TALENT AMONG 
THE URBAN DISADVANTAGED 
by 

Joseph H. Douglass 

Talent retrieval among the urban disadvantaged is one of the major problems 
confronting our nation at the present time. Among the many groups who especially 
suffer talent loss are the Mexlcan-Americans, Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and the 
large complement of "native whites" who make up the majority of those classified 
as the urban American poor. With Increasing urbanization and the apparently con- 
tinuing ghettoizatlon of certain groups of the population, there is little doubt that 
current overall trends further entrench disparities both along the lines of differen- 
tlve socioeconomic status and on the basis of ethnic identity. 

A large part of this indictment must be laid squarely at the door of the public 
education system, for the schools more than any other agency in our society are 
Invested with the responsibility of the preparation of the young in terms of their 
coping and functioning ability levels . For example it is estimated that in this 



decade some 7.5 million youngsters will drop out of school before high school 
graduation. And some 80,000 of the youth who drop out each year have IQ's with- 
in the top 25 percent of the population — that is, 110 or better. In all probability, 
that potential will never be tapped . 

Some Parameters of the Problem 



On all overall basis relatively few school systems throughout the country 
have instituted programs for the identification of the talented and where such pro- 
grams do exist they do not begin at preschool levels, continue through secondary 
level, and go into colleges and universities. 

Outside of the academic structure specific programs for the retrieval of talent 
among the disadvantaged appear to be nearly nonexistent. Job oriented programs, 
or those concerned with the problems of dropouts, Include the talented only as se« 
condary or tertiary aspects of their major orientation. Since the poverty status of 
such a large proportion of the disadvantaged population demands continuing criti- 
cal and urgent attention, it is possible that concern with the talented within their 
ranks is thought of in more or less "luxury terms. " 

The task often becomes increasingly more difficult since disadvantaged 
individuals manifest many cultural deficiencies. Also, the devices used as pre- 
dictors of potential talent, such as the traditional IQ tests, measure only partial 
aptitude and predict possible academic achievement. Thus, for the poor as well 
as for the more advantaged populations, these tests do not measure croative 
potential in nonacademic areas. Limited success in the development and use of 
so called "culture-fair" tests similarly indicates that no satisfactory method yet 
has been devised to discover or predict talent potential among individuals who for 
economic and cultural reasons are not in the mainstream of American life. Fuither, 
the present body of knowledge concerning the relationship between aptitude and 
achievements is sparse indeed. Little is known, for example, about the so 
called "late bloomers." Other than Terman's Longitudinal studies and a few other 
Isolated analyses, evidence is scarce by which to validate prediction scales of 
individual achievement. In fact, it appears that most emphasis in talent identifi- 
cation is not based on scientifically reliable methods, but frequently upon factors 
such as teacher awareness and assessment of an individual's potential. 

On the other hand, many newer experiments and projects for the disadvan- 
taged, although oriented largely toward compensatory education, show varying de- 
grees of progress in the direction of talent development. Several of these innova- 
tive approaches in process throughout the nation hold promise for attacking various 
aspects of the overall task of optimizing the talents of disadvantaged urban youth 
and mature adults. Unfortunately, (a) many of these excellent educational pro- 
grams have been initiated only recently; (b) many fail to reach the larger propor- 
tion of people most in need of such assistance; (c) the terms creative, talented, 
and gifted are not defined clearly for operational purposes; (d) effective methods 
have not yet been devised for discovering or optimizing definitely the various types 
and ranges of talent that exist; (e) talent loss is most severe among the disadvan- 
taged because of their lack of exposure to broadening and culturally enriching ex- 
periences which would enhance the growth of abilities; and (f) present emphasis 
is primarily on the expansion of natively demonstrated talent or skill, as defined 
and accepted by middle class values and not on the deliberate search for and nur- 
ture of potential ability. 

Frequently, those who could be or are creative or talented in other than in- 
tellectual ways are overlooked because they have not performed at above average 
academic levels or have not had the opportunity to participate in activities in 
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which they have potential capability. 

Despite the foregoing circumstances, there is a very large untapped reser- 
voir of talented and creative people within the ranks of the so called disadvan- 
taged. Indeed, it is certain that since this group is about three times as large as 
the upper middle class population, there are potentially more able children with 
talent in the nation's slums than in the upper middle class. Projections suggest 
that about 4.5 million slum children possess above average intelligence as com- 
pared to 3.5 million upper middle class children (Davis, 1968). The prospects of 
these talented persons being identified or having their capabilities nurtured or 
optimized are minimal under present circumstances in public education. A variety 
of investigations such as the Coleman Study (Coleman, et al., 1966), the Passow 
Report (Passow, 1967), and reports of Armed Forces' Qualification Tests (Conner 
fx de Neufvllle, 1966) certify that those who are disadvantaged are likely to remain 
disadvantaged . 

Therefore, strategies for the identification and retrieval of talent among dis- 
advantaged groups must take into account such conditions as: all of the generally 
inferior education which the urban disadvantaged group receive in comparison with 
more advantaged persons; the widespread psychologically and socially depressing 
environments in which they live and in which, for the most part, they are confined; 
continuing racial discrimination; and the unavailability or lack of application of 
innovative strategies for maximum talent development. Present educational condi- 
tions and circumstances undoubtedly tend to perpetuate and widen the gap which 
exists between the "haves" and the "have-nots. " As a result the nation is de- 
prived of the creative potential and contributions of which these persons are capa- 
ble, and the ranks of dependency and other handicapping conditions continue to 

grow. 



Some Approaches 



Today, those concerned with possible strategies for maximizing talent among 
the disadvantaged are asking a number of fundamental questions about matters 
such as the management and control of schools , the preparation and roles of 
teachers, curriculum content, class size, the division into yearly grades, the full 
year and extended use of the schoolroom, and the use of an expanding number of 
technical instruments already available for effective self instruction. Basically 
an old question persists: What are schools for? The old philosophy of "education 
for living" still holds sway in the educational establishments, although the rest 
of the world sees increasing logic of the point of view of "education as a part of 
living" — and the differences are more than semantic. 

Several authors have written about the difficulties in the so called straddling 
of cultures between the middle class teacher and the lower class child, the com- 
parative difficulties of mutual conflicts in value expectations, and the critical 
role of the instructional and guidance staff in making the school experience either 
a pleasant one or the reverse. Several investigators note that children quickly 
develop different expectations of success or failure in intellectual tasks and that 
there is not only interaction between the psychological organization of the child 
and the method of presentation, but also between the substantive content and the 
methods of presentation (Kagan, 1967). 

Much of the literature now suggests that in attacking the problem of talent 
retrieval, especially among the urban disadvantaged, a number of steps are neces- 
sary in overall strategy. Since, for example, groups such as Mexican-Americans 
and Puerto Ricans continue to exhibit special difficulties, such as the cultural 
differences from the general population and the lack of facility in the use of English, 
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special effort should be made to extend and broaden educational programs through 
greater use of multilingual Instruction. The cultural contributions of Negroes and 
other minorities should be Included In regular textbooks and related materials to 
enhance self esteem and group pride. Relevant materials pertaining to all groups 
should be Included in educational curricula in all parts of the United States . 

Innovative experimental efforts to discover and develop talent such as in- 
volvement of disadvantaged groups in educational TV programs, plays, street fes- 
tivals, and art exhibits, should be widely encouraged and developed through the 
cooperation of foundations, churches, temples, synagogues, fraternal organisa- 
tions, business, and other groups. The effectiveness of street academies, store- 
front schools, and writer and filmworkshops should be evaluated with the view of 
replicating their best features in large metropolitan communities. 

Guidance counselors and Instructors are strategic in the development of the 
self image with which children regard their aspirations and potential. Accordingly, 
many compelling arguments support the view that the most experienced and un- 
biased teachers are needed to motivate and develop youths from disadvantaged 
backgrounds and that the education of such children cannot be left to chance . 

Activities such as these represent a wider view of the kinds of talents which 
we are losing under our present social and educational system. A wider view of 
educational methodology and the roles of educational institutions must be devel- 
oped. 



Educators themselves admit that the classroom is not the sole locus of edu- 
cation. Parents, teachers, and students alike are beginning to realize that edu- 
cation takes place all over our cities— in front of a television set, in a storefront, 
in the more active neighborhood libraries, on the playing fields and In the recrea- 
tion center, in the machine shops that have a training contract, and in the church- 
es which transmit the tradition, culture, and arts of many different groups in Amer- 
ica from one generation to the next. It has been noted that 

Today's schools are faced with testing the relevance 
of what they are doing in the classroom against the 
relevance of what the student experiences outside 
the classroom. And there is more total information 
being pumped Into the student's world outside the 
classroom than there is inside. Also, the degree of 
competency involved in the tasks and the information 
that the student perceives outside the classroom have 
changed (Culken, 1968, p. 6). 

Basic Strategy 

The basic strategy which we would propose follows this point of view to 
certain logical conclusions. In a sense we are thinking of enlarging the whole 
education enterprise to include an entire planetary system of other human activi- 
ties, just as the-Apollo astronauts were able to look at our entire galaxy from an 
entirely new vantage point. This figure of speech and our discussions are directed 
at a genuine revision of and new look at traditional educational concepts. We 
should like to see a system far more flexible and universal than now obtains. We 
might think of the formal school system as a center and the other facilities as 
satellites. The relationship of one part to another is always changing, but still 
it is orderly. It is one system— with room for many kinds of variety. 

We would Include the young and the old in this educational system. We all 
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have our "teachable moments" and experience educational needs which arise from 
changing work requirements, from chance exposure to new and fascinating subjects, 
and from the desire to explore a new field or an old hobby. Would It not be feasi- 
ble and desirable to have many opportunities for the young and old to learn toge- 
ther? Doubtless, they have much to learn from each other. In many areas, parti- 
cularly those which are developing from new technologies, adults need new skills 
and new Insights as much as the youngsters and often might learn together with 
young people to cope with rapidly changing conditions and requirements . 

In educational terms , then, we are thinking now about the maximal use of 
many different Institutions to become satellites of the school system. We are look- 
ing forward to a system In which It Is recognised that education has no rigid and 
defined horizons, and that the school system should be looked at In the same way: 
learning should be stopped by no horizons. Brameld (1968), among others, sugges- 
ted that an approach of this type 

means that the surrounding natural and social environment 
Is constantly utilized as a boundless resource of learning. 

. . .It means a freshly designed model of the 'community 
school' — not the caricature we now often hear about but 
one which provides wide, busy, two-way avenues equally 
traveled In both directions by learners on the adult level 
and by children of nursery school age upward. 

For example, we would like to see a sixth grader who shows an Interest In biology 
and In growing things permitted and encouraged to work In a greenhouse. We 
would like to see an attitude developed In which that time spent learning In a 
greenhouse would not be considered as "out of school. " We need a system which 
gives our children — especially the disadvantaged children — exposure to many such 
ways of working and living. 

This concept Is difficult to summarize although several efforts are being 
made In numerous communities and In varying settings. The strategy proposes 
that, beginning quite early In grammar school, pupils should be given not only 
numerous field trips but extended periods of learning time In Institutions not 
usually considered schools. These would Include places where knowledge Is 
stored, such as art museums, science Institutes, and libraries. These also would 
Include places where knowledge Is being put to work, such as farms, hospitals, 
airports, machine shops, sheet- metal works, and construction. Emphasis would 
be on those places In which some kind of education or learning — or on-the-job 
training — Is under way. Most certainly In this country we should make far better 
use of those outside Institutions which In many cases are doing a superb job In 
their own areas. It makes no sense to teach typing on old standard typewriters by 
yesterday's methods when the public school really should contract with the private 
business school to teach typing and business procedures on up-to-date machines 
with up-to-date methods. The same Is true of the growing class of private trade 
schools being built up In America, which are completely unlike the old time trade 
school still with us and which In many ways has become the ghetto of American 
education. 

We should add that children at an early age should visit places where know- 
ledge Is being discovered— places of research and scholarship. Here again we 
have been misled for years by a false Idea of the age at which children can really 
make a contribution or are able to comprehend. (Children have been taught to use 
the typewriter at ages 3 and 4 .) 

A number of these kinds of educational experiences are being carried out In 
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our country. In Newton, Massachusetts, junior high school students go out Into 
the community for learning experiences. One group of young boys went to the 
home of an author and poet to discuss and to practice writing. They learned not 
only about writing, but, as some began to produce finished material, they learned 
about the Intricacies of the publishing world Involving agents, financing, royal- 
ties, and printing. 

In Wichita, Kansas, junior high school students volunteered for an after 
school and Saturday program In woodworking and metalworking. The project was 
so successful that students had to be put on a waiting list and teachers noted Im- 
proved attitudes in other class activities on the part of participants. 

Dyer Junior High In Bloomington, Indiana, reports a student operated tea 
r ; room and a program for mass producing small tables and chairs , with academic 

subjects presented as related to job and life situations (US Office of Education, 
f 1966). 

\ 

l Philadelphia has 220 school-community coordinators, residents of the com- 

munity which they serve, working to merge school and community Interests. San 
Diego has physical education students from local colleges working as aides In 
preschool and primary school programs . Members of the disadvantaged community 
who too often In the past have felt hostile toward the school are being brought 
Into the school as aides (Mauch, 1969). 

Some Basic Elements 

Many persons would like to see an Ideal system designed to foster all kinds 
of talent at all levels and Include the following characteristics: 

Great flexibility . A far more flexible total system Is required to foster all 
kinds of talents for all kinds of creativity, fulfillment, and productivity In society. 
The Ideal system takes for granted that we must help children proceed at their 
own pace, but I believe we often hold back from facing up to the logical conclu- 
| slon of that philosophy. We must really break up the school Itself Into small 

i learning groups and provide small modules where one person learns at a time or 

where pairs or small teams may work together. There must be a far greater degree 
of flexibility than most persons are willing to Imagine — and we grant that It will 
be difficult to devise new ways of grading or measuring performance . 

An early start. Much recent research and experimentation show that gener- 
ally we tend to underestimate the ages at which children begin socialization pro- 
cesses . We fall to appreciate the ages at which children would like the things 
they learn to be relevant to the world In which they live. This, of course, Is par- 
ticularly Important to retrieving and developing the talent of those who have been 
outside the walls of a particular part of the larger culture. Among these are the 
children of rural and urban deprived areas whose abilities are not demonstrated 
and Indeed are barely discernible when the ordinary middle class teacher from the 
larger culture approaches them In traditional ways with traditional tasks. 

, We know that the poverty of stimulation of Infants and young children may 

lead to the Inhibition of Intellectual abilities and emotional capabilities In later 
life. We should like to see educational specialists sent out to day care centers 
to undertake early educational activities which we know to be beneficial during 
| early childhood years and to work with subprofesslonals and volunteers who are 

active In these centers. (Not all children are In day care centers, nor should 
they be .) I should like to see the educational center provide continuing parent 
education programs for parents and substitute parents (l.e., grandmothers, baby- 
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sitters). The program might be carried out In the school, the hospital, or the fao- 
! tory, with library facilities providing toys, books, records, and other materials 
j to be used at home . 

An early apprenticeship. Generations ago we rightly became agitated about 
the shameful exploitation of children In factories and In shops . Child labor laws 
were passed with the best Intentions In the world, but some of the great virtues 
and satisfactions of work perhaps were overlooked. Today there Is a growing con- 
cern that we have been shortsighted In cutting off children from apprenticeship In 
j, the world of work . 

It may be said — and with some truth — that there are great dangers In the 
public school system's becoming too Involved In job education. But here again, 
as In the case of the grammar school pupil, I believe part of the answer Is related 
to exposure. We should have an educational system In which the teenager gets 
some direct exposure to different ways of making a living, exposure to the world 
of medicine and to mechanics and to different ways of recreation— from bowling to 
Bach quartets . We would have no objection to an education which starts a child 
very early toward his life work, If at the same time that education continues to 
expose him to the satellite systems which orbit around the world which he will 
regard as his center. The child and teenager In the ghetto all too often do not see 
a father figure at work and perhaps see their mother employed only at low paid, 
back breaking, and demeaning work. 

An open system. Traditionally, we have thought of our educational system 
as an open one — free, public, universal, compulsory— but as we have been called 
■ upon to reexamine our schools, we have found that they are, In truth, open only 

from within. Once within the system — and this requires a very early start a var- 
iety of avenues are open to the Individual or to groups of Individuals . But entry 
or reentry becomes a very difficult, If not Impossible, procedure for the child who 
does not fit In at the start, for the youngster who drops out of the system,. or for 
> anyone who has not grown up within the system. We need educational procedures 

which extend to everyone the opportunity of easy access regardless of his previous 
l ! experiences within, or relation to, the system. Access to the educational complex 

I should be readily available for every person, at every stage of development, from 

any point within the community. 

The Model 

As a model, therefore, let us envisage an educational globe or educational 
center around which orbit a number of satellites, each with two-way communica- 
tion and transportation facilities feeding Into and out of the education center. The 
educational globe represents the cluster of personnel, materials, building facili- 
ties, and support services unique and necessary to the educational processes. 
Included Is the professional teacher skilled In the techniques of working with 
youngsters, effective In the application of learning theory, adept at Identifying 
and diagnosing Individual problems and In recognising special talents and skills. 

We have such teachers . 

Included Is the education administrator— the agent who already Is respon- 
P , slble for the operation of the largest enterprise In this country— the administrator 

who must make the program of each student operable. We have such a dministrators . 
Included are the counselors, school psychologists, social workers . <*nd the aides 
and other paraprofesslonals who are beginning to participate In Hie educational 
enterprise. Included here also are the materials of Instruction, particularly those 
which allow for the Individualisation of learning; the books , records , tapes , pro- 
| grams, films— the hardware and software which educational technology and Indus- 
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try make available to us. We have such resources . 

The satellites, moving in changing orbits around the center, represent the 
many resources which are present within the community— medical facilities, hos- 
pitals, and clinics; transportation complexes such as airports, depots, and har- 
bor authorities; industrial units; military installations; banks and brokerage houses; 
institutions of higher education; centers for aesthetic study such as art museums, 
theaters, and conservatories; recreational facilities, parks, playgrounds, and ball 
fields; research and development centers; libraries; federal, state, and local 
government agencies; shopping centers; radio and television stations; newspaper 
services; and many more. 

We have put our educational globe and satellites— in other words, the world 
we know and live in— in synchronistic motion in order to emphasize the number of 
possibilities for interaction and the changing patterns of relationships among the 
component parts of the system and to illustrate the number of combinations and 
permutations which may be generated to supply optimum educational benefits for 
the individual, the family, and the community. 

I should like to see every student receive maximum exposure to existing 
opportunities and maximum personal encounter with all facets of the community. 
This model of education will require more— not less— of the professional educator. 
Advanced systems engineering techniques will be necessary to monitor the place- 
ment and progress of individual students . Counseling services will be expanded 
and data banks will be maintained of pupil interests, talents, aptitudes, and 
achievement. Teachers and the rest of the population will need to adjust programs 
to individuals rather than to approved texts . 

Additional aspects of the system include; 

1. Redefinition of the range of potential talent and creativity. 

2. Emphasis on early identification of talents and on early correction of, or 
compensation for, pathological conditions . 

3. Provision for stimulating environment for infants and young children through 
child care centers and parent education programs . 



4. Maximum reliance on self placement, self pacing, and self evaluation. 



5. Expanded and revised concepts of teacher and student. 

6. Abolition of grade placements as presently conceived. 

7 . Freedom of entry and reentry at all ages . 

8. Motivation based on interest and appropriate learning experiences rather than 
extrinsic rewards. 

9. Early opportunity to follow special interests and talents combined with early 
apprenticeship and on site educational experiences. 

10. Changed concepts of passing and falling and of accelerated or retarded. 

11. Educational experiences which emphasize the affective and psychomotor 
domains as well as cognitive learning. 
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12. Experiences which allow divergent as well as convergent thinking. 

13. Sensitivity training beginning in early years and providing variety in means of 
communicating and expressing ideas. 

14. Use of systems analysis in plotting and "recycling 11 individual student pro- 
grams • 

15. Reexamination of prevent systems of prerequisites and requirements for study. 

16. Examinations based on performance to establish entry level when necessary. 

17. Use of simulation techniques as well as actual situations to stimulate deci- 
sion making and responsibility. 

18. Individualisation of instruction through use of appropriate technology compu- 
ter assisted instruction, individual programs, tapes and films, microteaching 
techniques, programed instruction, television. 

19. Rflconceptuallzatlon of teacher training programs. 

20. Maximum involvement of the home. 

Some Added Dimensions 

As indicated previously, there are many clues regarding talent development, 
such as those pertaining to stimulation of interests and motivation, and newer 
discoveries relative to the nature of learning processes, particularly to perceptual 
abilities and cognitive styles in the early formative years of a child. However, 
numerous parameters of ego development and personality characteristics of the 
talented continue to remain elusive. Much more needs to be known regarding 
parent-child relationships, correlations between aspirations and motivation, and 
such operational factors as optimal class size, composition, and peer relationship 
to insure optimalization of talents. Despite the need for considerable research, 
we have become aware recently that many school difficulties are really not so muc 
intellectual as emotional. Accordingly, all schools must make proper and im- 
proved provision for dealing with emotional disorders, mild or severe, for we know 
that the early identification and treatment of serious trouble may mean the differ- 
ence between productive and unproductive lives . Some research convincingly in- 
dicates that the level of intellectual capability young people will achieve at 17 
is already half determined by the age of 4 and that another 30 percent is predicta- 
ble at 7 years. Therefore, to properly prepare all potentially talented children, 
special focus should be placed on preschool children in disadvantaged circum- 
stances, in older that they may be able to derive maximum benefit from their 
entire formal learning experiences . 

Companion efforts should be made for the postschool age populations be- 
cause adult populations also are definitely "salvageable. " Through expanded 
work opportunities and retraining, many special abilities have been discovered 
and new careers have been opened up to those who never would have found their 
talents had not the opportunity been provided with the chance to test their skills. 

While it is recognized that a national program of total talent development 
would require a large financial commitment, such an effort should be undertaken, 
not only as an investment in human potential, but also as a measure by which 
many social ills may be ameliorated. The long range cost of losing talent poten- 
tial is probably far greater than the cost of a national commitment to develop high 
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level talent. In addition, the more skillful development and utilization of human 

resources would not only bolster but also expand the economy while continuously 

upgrading the levels of living for all Americans. 
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TALENT POTENTIAL AMONG THE DISADVANTAGED: 

THE PROBLEM IN PERSPECTIVE 
by 

Joseph S. Renzulll 

It seems probable that our society actually 
discovers and develops no more than perhaps half 
Its potential Intellectual talent (Havinghurst, 1961, 
p. 524). 

The decade of the 1960's may very well be remembered as the period in our 
history when the education establishment began to pay serious attention to the 
detrimental effects that result from the Inferior educational opportunities that 
exist for a large proportion of our population. Millions, and perhaps billions, of 
words have been written and spoken In the Interests of education among the dis- 
advantaged, and books such as How Children Fall (1966), Death At An Early Age 
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(1967), and Pygmalion in the Classroom (1968) have literally shocked us into the 
reality of the urban situation. If we look upon the activities and pronouncements 
of the sixties as only the first step in a direct frontal attack upon the problem of 
urban education, then the heightened interest of this decade certainly can be 
viewed with optimism. But our view should not be blurred by such optimism, for 
a large gap exists between words and action, and the scattered attempts to do 
something 11 for the culturally disadvantaged thus far represent little more than the 
proverbial "drop in the bucket" when compared to the great number of youngsters 
whose day by day school experience is nothing short of an educational and psy- 
chological disaster. If, on the other hand, the ground work laid during this de- 
cade has not been a false start, then action to correct the well recognized and cer- 
tainly most crucial problem in our schools remains the challenge and the task of 
the 1970's . 

The purpose of this symposium is to explore tactics that may give direction 
to the task before us . My remarks will be confined to a brief overview of relevant 
aspects of the situation as it currently exists. The principal paper by Dr. Doug- 
lass will focus on strategies that hold promise for maximizing the great talent 
potential that lies unidentified and understimulated in the nation's ghetto schools. 
Our discussants, Mrs. Brown, Miss Jacobsen, and Mr. Yawin, have joined in 
this symposium because of their diversified experience in working with disadvan- 
taged children and adults. In reacting to Dr. Douglass' paper they willprovlde us 
with examples from their own experience concerning "what works " and "what 
doesn't work" in the education of the disadvantaged. We hope that members of 
the audience will help make the symposium a success by both asking questions 
and relating experiences that might provide useful information to those present. 

The Nature and Scope of the Great Talent Loss 

■mere can be little doubt that the largest untapped source of human intelli- 
gence and creativity is to be found amon? the vast number of individuals in the 
lower socioeconomic levels, and particularly among the approximately twenty 
million black Americans. It would be a monumental task to explore all of the 
causes that have contributed to our failure to discover, stimulate, and make the 
most efficient use of this neglected source of talent; however, intensified efforts 
to overcome this failure are unquestionably based in part on the simple realization 
that an invaluable natural resource is being wasted daily by a system of education 
that has shut its eyes and turned its back on the children of the ghetto. The by- 
products of this waste are plainly evident in the form of unprecedented urban tur- 
moil, unemployment and underemployment, rising crime and delinquency rates, 
and, most important of all, the human despair that always accompanies thwarted 
expression and creativity. 

What exactly are the dimensions of the talent potential among minority 
groups, and what will be the costs of further delay in providing opportunities for 
the expression of such potential? A large body of accumulated research clearly 
indicates that gifted and talented children can be found in all racial groups and at 
all of society's economic levels. With respect to family background, Terman's 
(1925-1959) monumental study of gifted children showed that, in actual numbers, 
the nonprofessional segment of the general population contains more than twice as 
many gifted children as the professional group. With respect to racial and ethnic 
origin, Miles (1954) reports that many high IQ Negro children can be found when 
looked for in Negro communities. Studies by Jenkins (1948) and Witty and Jenkins 
(1934) indicate that race £er se is not a limiting factor in intellectual development, 
that Negro children with high IQ's come from a variety of backgrounds; and that 
educational achievement of highly able Negro children resembles that of other 
gifted youngsters. In more recent years, the well known works of Hunt (1961) and 
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Bloom (1964) have called attention to the significant role that environment plays in 
intellectual development. The massive number of research studies summarized in 
these works have crucial implications for the role that education can and should 
play in developing the high potential of youngsters from all races and social clas- 
ses . 



In addition to these studies that are concerned mainly with the older or more 
traditional definition of giftedness (i.e. , giftedness in terms of IQ), a rapidly ex- 
panding body of literature that deals with a broader concept of talent development 
has recognized that children from depressed areas, low income groups, and racial 
minorities probably represent our largest unmined source of creative talent (Pas- 
sow, 1966; Torrance, 1968). The importance of identifying and developing crea- 
tive talents at all levels of society has caused leading philosophers and educators 
to focus their attention on this problem. In an article entitled, "Is America 
Neglecting Her Creative Minority" Toynbee (1964) commented: 

To give a fair chance to potential creativity is a 
matter of life and death for any society. This is 
all-important, because the outstanding creative 
ability of a fairly small percentage of the popu- 
lation is mankind's ultimate capital asset, and the 
only one with which only man has been endowed 
(1964, p. 4). 

In a discussion of the role of creative talents in history, Toynbee was asked 
If the suppression or nonrecognition of the creative minorities in populations inevi- 
tably leads to weaknesses in the structure of society. His dramatic reply calls 

attention to the crucial nature of the problem: 

It leads to explosions, doesn't it? Why did 
Christianity secede from Judaism? I suppose 
because the Jewish establishment of the day 
didn't handle this awkward situation wisely . 

Why did St. Francis and his followers not be- 
come heretics, but became a new, vital, and 
creative element in the life of the western 
Christian church of the day? Because Innocent 
III and Cardinal Ugolino had the sympathetic 
imagination to handle them right. I think that 
attempting to suppress a creative minority is 
a very dangerous thing to do, because the fact 
that a dissenting minority arises — and a 
creative minority, is always a dissenting one 
to begin with — should leadthe establishment to 
self-criticism, not just to blind opposition. 

I think the result of the latter is always disas- 
terous (Toynbee, 1967, p. 17). 

Realities of the Urban School Situation 

In spite of the existence of this vast source of untapped talent, and in full 
recognition of the benefits that society stands to gain through a systematic in- 
vestment in talent development, major inequalities of opportunity are still paint- 
ing a sad picture as we approach the decade of the 1970's. The facts speak for 
themselves . Although 15 years have passed since the Supreme Court held that 
separate schools are inherently unequal, almost 80 percent of white students 
attend schools that are almost all white, and 65 percent of black students attend 
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schools that are more than 90 percent black (Campbell, 1969). The inferiority of 
existing schools for low Income and minority group children has been clearly In- 
dicated by studies which show that the. longer these children stay in school the 
further behind they become In achievement, and the wider becomes the gap be- 
tween what they should know and what they actually can do (Coleman, 1966; 
Sexton; 1961). Average drops In measured Intelligence of as much as 20 points 
have been recorded as Negro children progress (or perhaps I should say regress) 
through the grades (Passow, Goldberg, & Tannenbaum, 1967). Little wonder that 
the dropout rate for these youngsters Is more than twice that of the general popu- 
lation and that the unemployment rate for Negro males Is more than twice that of 
white males (Passow, et al., 1967). Other studies dealing with delinquency, 
level of aspiration, self concept, aggressiveness, allentatlon, and a host of 
other variables reveal similarly ominous findings about the current state of the ur- 
ban school situation (Coleman, 1966; Williams & Byars, 1968 ; Mathis, 1969). 
Under circumstances such as these, even the most highly able and well motivated 
students of the ghetto must surely lose faith In a system where the probability of 
nonsuccess Is so high. 

In summary, there are some grim statistics associated with the Ineffective- 
ness of our urban schools. At the same time, there Is a growing realization that 
a wealth of talent Is lying dormant in these schools, and that the major education- 
al requirement of the years ahead Is to devise creative and functional means to 
Identify and make the most effective use of this talent. 
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BEHAVIORAL DISORDERS 



ABSTRACT 

ADMINISTRATION CONSIDERATIONS IN DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING 

by 

Douglas Prillaman 

The success of a diagnostic classroom depends on many factors, on© of the 
most significant of which is the degree of professional autonomy, commensurate 
with responsibility, that is granted the diagnostic teacher. 

This statement eloquently explains the most important factor in determining 
whether an adequate program of educational diagnosis can be conducted in an ele- 
mentary school setting. Homo sapiens are not geared toward the delegation of 
responsibilities to subordinates, and the elementary school principal is no excep- 
tion. Yet, without some authority to make decisions, the proposed diagnostic 
teacher will be unable to function properly within the model that has developed. 
This does not indicate, however, the need for a specific job description, nor a 
declaration to the school faculty that the diagnostic teacher has carte blanche 
within the school. It does indicate, howevei, that the chief officer of the elemen- 
tary school be aware of and realise the need to pursue a more realistic ard worth- 
while program of evaluation. This means a major departure from existing practices, 
practices that are routine, rigid, and often inadequate. This mean* that the ele- 
mentary principal will have to: 

1. Reevaluate the traditional methods of pupil evaluation. 

2. Focus his attention on a major departure from the traditional routines of pupil 
referral. 

3. Rely on the educational diagnostician as the first valuable source of referral. 

4. Adjust to the idea that "teacher, " properly trained, can perform the diagnostic 
services necessary for educational programing that are equal to, and perhaps 
better than, the existing services within the school system or in a variety of 
clinics, hospitals, reading centers, etc. 

5. Provide the leadership that will establish a climate of trust within the school 
in order that a diagnostician can provide the services requested by the teacher 
and/or principal. 

6. Reeducate and retrain his staff regarding the inadequacy of existing evaluative 
services a d encourage an open mind towards initial acceptance of a unique 
model of evaluation and assistance, both to the referring teacher and to the 
child in question. 



CULTURAL RETARDATION OR SHORTCOMINGS OF ASSESSMENT 



TECHNIQUES 

by 

Edward J. Barnes 

Tbe intellectual status of the so called disadvantaged is a topic of wide- 
spread interest, as judged by the large body of literature devoted to it. This body 
of data indicates for the disadvantaged deficiencies in mental ability scores 
(Scholnick, Osier, & Katzenellenboger, 1968), linguistic performance (Deutsch, 
1965), logical reasoning (Leach, 1963), sorting ability (Siller, 1957), abstract 
problem solving, conceptual learning (Jensen, 1969), abstraction (Findlay & 
McGuire, 1957), and reading achievement (Scholnick, et al. 1968). No doubt, 
this list of deficiencies could be extended to Include a number of other measured 
cognitive functions. The term disadvantaged is defined variously by different wri- 
ters. It refers principally to those who are victims of social, economic, ethnic, 
and racial discriminations Black Americans, American Indians, Mexican Americans, 
and Puerto Ricans (Beck & Saxe, 1965). Black Americans constitute by far the 
largest racial minority in this country, and in 1965, 53.50 percent of all black 
Americans were classified as poor (Billingsley, 1968). Thus the designation disad- 
vantaged refers mainly to black Americans . 

For many years the level of general intelligence of the black American has 
been the focus of attention of psychologists of various persuasions, ideologies, 
and orientations. It is now a subject with a vast literature (Dreger & Miller, 1960, 
1968; Pettigrew, 1964; Shuey 1958, 1966). The great bulk of this research finds 
most blacks scoring lower on IQ rests than most whites. These findings hold for 
preschool, school, and college populations. The same trend is found on the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test for a large sample of black males between ages 18 and 
26 (U.S. News and World Report, Oct. 17, 1966). 

It is noted that these findings are not confined to economically depressed 
blacks. Blacks not only have lower tested average IQ than whites, but they also 
contribute disproportionately to the mentally retarded population. Heber (1968), 
on the basis of existing evidence, estimated the prevalence of children with IQ's 
below 75 by socioeconomic status and race. He found that IQ's below 75 have a 
much higher incidence among black than among white children at every SES level. 

Thus the fact of lower tested performance of black people seems established. 
The critical issue concerns the interpretation of this finding. Numerous explana- 
tory hypotheses are adduced in the studies reported in the literature. These explan- 
atory attempts fall into two classes: genetically and environmentally based hypo- 
theses. The two categories are not mutually exclusive. The conflict between 
these two positions revolves around the relative contributions of heredity, on one 
hand, and environment, on the other, to intelligence. 

An extreme heredltarlan position, designated the scientific racist position 
(Pettigrew, 1964), is overtly held by a small fraternity of American psychologists: 
Garrett, 1961; McGraw, 1931; McGurk, 1951; Shuey, 1958; and Tanser, 1939, 

Shuey's (1958) unhesitating interpretation of research showing that most 
blacks score lower on IQ tests than most whites, as evidence "for the presence of 
some native differences between Negroes and Whites, as determined by intelligence 
tests (p. 318), " is Illustrative of this position. 
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Jensen (1969), the latest proponent of the scientific racist position, after a 
selective review and a sophisticated analysis of relevant research, concludes that 
genetics contribute 80 percent of the variance between black and white groups on 
standard measures of intelligence, while environment contributes about 20 percent. 

Environmental explanatory hypotheses do not assume predetermined develop- 
ment nor do they assume that "intelligence will unfold 'naturally' with gene-deter- 
mined anatomical maturation, barring extreme interference from the environment 
(Pettigrew, 1964, p. 108)." 

This position does not deny a strong genetic contribution to intelligence, a 
fact accepted as well established by twin studies. Pettigrew (1964) observes that 
this position 

views intelligence in much the same way longevity is 
now regarded. A strong hereditary component is recog- 
nised in longevity. Consistently long or short spans 
typify many families. Yet, despite this component the 
life expectancies at birth of Americans have almost 
doubled in the past century. Better medical care, better 
diets, and a host of other environmental factors converge 
to enable Americans to make fuller use of their longevity 
potential. Likewise the modern view of intelligence holds 
that we have not begun to expand our phenotypic intelli- 
gence even close to our genotypic potentials (p. 108). 

If environment means any influence which is not genetic, it covers a broad 
range of phenomena Indeed, Influences operating before, during, and after birth. 
Environmentalists vary greatly in terms of which environment is focused upon. 
Modeled upon the lead from the research of Kllneberg (1935) and others in the 
1930's, which seriously called to question the racial inferiority explanation for 
poor average performance of black people on IQ tests, it has become popular to ex- 
plain such performance in terms of general environmental disabilities; explanations 
emphasizing patterns of environmental conditions as the cause of depressed IQ 
scores and ability to learn— economic status, Job discrimination, substandard 
housing, poor nutrition, parental apathy, father absent from the home, incomplete 
family, quality of early mother child interaction, etc. The most recent version of 
the environmental position subsumed under this general rubric is cultural depriva- 
tion. 



As Kenneth Clark (1965) ooserves, the cultural deprivation hypothesis is se- 
ductive. It is consistent with the trend of thinking which apparently is ascendant 
in contemporary social science, and is a strong argument against the racial infer- 
iority hypothesis. Nevertheless, the plethora of cultural deprivation theories must 
be subjected to close scrutiny to see whether they do account for the depressed 
functioning of black people on tests of general Intellectual ability. A critical con- 
sideration concerns the mechanism by which environmental variables are transformed 
into cognitive deficits. If the level of hypothesizing remains at the level of the 
black individual, the black family* the black community, etc. , and does not begin 
to deal with the forces in the larger society responsible for creating these condi- 
tions, then, as Clark observes, contemporary social deprivation theories may mere- 
ly be substituting environmental immutability for biologically determined unmodifi- 
ability. 

It is the contention of this paper that another source of variance in test 
scores of disadvantaged individuals in general, and of black Americans in particu- 
lar, has been largely overlooked or treated ifj a cursory fashion, and that this 



source of variance calls Into question the validity of the data for which various 
theories are being called forth to explain. 

The two positions discussed above Implicitly or explicitly assume that the 
test results obtained from the disadvantaged represent a valid state of affairs 
with respect to ability at that point In time. The genetic position goes farther and 
states that these tests results represent Intellectual potential as well. The en- 
vironmental position would argue that the score does not reflect fixed ability, but 
reflects the Individual's position, status, and life conditions In the society and 
If provided the proper experience the tested ability can be raised. 

The position of this paper Is that forces are at work which undermine the 
validity of these test results, assuming that the validity of an IQ test rests on 
Its ability to predict criteria with some degree of accuracy. In other words, the 
test scores often are not reflecting an adequate picture of present status nor of 
potential. The factors contributing to the invalidity of test scores of the disad- 
vantaged may be subsumed under the heading "critical Issues In the testing of 
disadvantaged minority groups" and they have both psychometric and social as- 
pects. Ihe sine qua non of any test Is Its validity. Any factor which reduces the 
validity of a test contributes to Its shortcomings. The following Is an analysis of 
factors which adversely affect the test scores of the disadvantaged. On the basis 
of the following arguments It Is concluded that much of the variance of test scores 
of the disadvantaged can be accounted for by these shortcomings In techniques of 
assessment. 



Factors Influencing Test Validity 

Concept of Intelligence. The concept of Intelligence on which a given test 
Is constructed can be a basts for Its Invalidity. The concept of the nature of In- 
telligence determines, In large measure, the kinds of behaviors tapped by the var- 
ious test Items. If the concept Is extremely narrow It may omit behaviors which 
are predictive of or relate to performance on a given criterion. If the particular 
sample of behaviors encompassed In the test are related to a criterion, but beha- 
viors not Included are also related, and the sample of behaviors favor one group 
over others, then the test may well predict accurately for the one group but not for 
the others . 

Intelligence has been defined as the ability to learn, to profit from experi- 
ence, to adapt to novel situations, to acquire new modes of responses, and to 
carry on abstract thinking. Definitions of Intelligence may be placed on a con- 
tinuum from narrow to broad. For example, there Is a considerable difference be- 
tween Blnet and Simon's (1961) definition of Intelligence as "the sum total of all 
those processes which consist In mental adaptation, " and Wechsler's (1958) defin- 
ition as "... the aggregate or global capacity of the Individual to act purposefully, 
to think rationally, and to deal effectively with his environment. " A test based on 
the latter concept would tap a greater variety of behaviors than one built on the 
former, provided the various domains are adequately sampled. A larger sample of 
functions should Insure a larger pool of experiences common to a more diverse 
collection of people thereby Increasing the probability of predicting accurately for 
a greater number of groups. 



It Is generally accepted that current IQ tests have a middle class bias, mean 
Ing that the behaviors tapped, content of Items or their style, or any combination 
of these dimensions Intersect to a greater degree with white middle class experi- 
ence. If this Is, In fact, the case, then these tests should be less successful in 
predicting criterial performance for the disadvantaged generally and for black 
Americans In particular, unless the criterion Is Infested with the same bias con- 
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tained in the tests. It is also known that the American public education system 
contains a middle class bias, thus IQ tests or tests of general ability should pre- 
dict scholastic achievement fairly accurately for both advantaged and disadvan- 
taged pupils. However, if a learning situation can be devised which does not 
encompass the biases inherent in the tests and in the education system, then 
scores from these same tests should not predict performance in that learning situa- 
tion for disadvantaged youngsters. What do we find? IQ scores do predict scho- 
lastic achievement with fair accuracy for both white middle class and black, poor 
youngsters (approximately 25 percent better than chance). However, in a situation 
requiring associational learning (various forms of auditory digit memory, learning 
the serial order of a number of familiar objects or pictures of objects, learning to 
associate pairs of familiar objects, the free recall of names of objects presented 
in random order, etc.) disadvantaged youngsters perform much better than their IQ 
test scores would predict. In fact they do as well as white middle class youngsters 
with superior tested intelligence (Semler & Iscoe, 1963; Zigler &DeLabry, 1962; 
Zigler & Kanzer, 1962). One investigator has found that disadvantaged children in 
the tested 60-80 IQ range ". . .do markedly batter than middle class children who 
are in this IQ range. Above about IQ 100, on the other hand, there is little or no 
differences between social class groups on the learning tasks (Jensen, 1969, p. 

112) . " At the lower IQ range the superior performance of the disadvantaged child- 
ren over the middle class white children on the learning task suggest that the for- 
mers' intellectual ability was underestimated by the test scores. Thus arises a 
seeming paradox: depressed mental ability scores without a corresponding defi- 
ciency in ability to learn. 

It might be tempting to explain this lack of predictive validity by analysis of 
the type of learning demanded — the simplicity of learning tasks may be responsible 
for failure to find a relationships between learning and mental ability scores. Per- 
haps more complex or abstract tasks might reveal a relationship, since conceptual 
learning and abstract problem solving are held by some to be the essence of intel- 
ligence (Jensen, 1969). A recent study by Scholnick, et al.(l958) did not find a 
relationship between IQ and performance on a concept identification task for ad- 
vantaged and disadvantaged five and eight year olds. This study manipulated mo- 
tivation by offering tangible rewards and insured comprehension of instructions by 
providing a practice problem. The findings suggest that a test performance deficit 
may reflect a number of things other than inability or lack of necessary intellect, il 
power to perform the necessary operations. 

Typically IQ tests place emphasis on what the testee can do rather than on 
what he can learn. An implicit assumption in this position is tot he has had op- 
portunities to learn equal to others with whom he is compared, and if he cannot 
perform a given task on an IQ test, this reflects an inability. Given the nature 
of the life conditions cf the disadvantaged child, perhaps IQ tests based on abil- 
ity to learn rather than on what he can do at a given time would have greater pre- 
dictive validity for him. 

Test reliability and disadvantaged minority groups. Anyone experienced in 
the use of tests is aware of the importance of the reliability of test results. Re- 
liability is integrally related to test validity. If it does not differentiate reliably 
its validity is assumed to be nonexistent. Yet little attention has been given to 
this issue, i.e. to the possible contingency of test reliability upon the group's 
position and status in the social structure. For many tests it seems clear that 
lower socioeconomic status children- -most oppressed minority group members 
fall in this category — have a smaller spread of scores than children from the 
middle class. The reliability ceefficient of a test is strongly affected among 
other things by the spread of scores in the group . If one attempts to make differ- 
entiations within a group with a more restricted range of scores than the norm group 
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group for which the reliability was determined, he will find the effectiveness of 
the test to make discriminations will be lower than Indicated by the reliability co- 
efficient. Thus, reliability coefficients computed for a middle class white sample 
when used with a disadvantaged black sample may well lead to the forego Ing prob- 
lem. Publishers of tests should see that separate reliability coefficients for dis- 
advantaged minority groups are provided In test manuals. 

Examiner— Examinee Interaction . The effects of the examiner on test scores 
seem to be significant at both the child and adult level. The effect Is especially 
salient when the examiner Is white and the examinee Is black (Canady, 19 36; 

Katz, 1964; Katz, Epps, & Benjamin, 1960; Katz & Greenbaum, 1963; Pasamanlck 
& Knobloch, 1955) . While examiner effects are not simple— examinee effects In- 
teract with task Instructions and nature— caution should be observed In the white 
examiner- black examinee situation since the general trend of these effects appears 
to be adverse for Intellectual task performance. This indication may be even 
stronger today, given the mood of black people. Research findings by Katz et al. 

(IS 54) and Katz (1967) suggest that when the administrator of an Intellectual test 
Is white or when comparison with white peers Is anticipated, black subjects tend 
to become fearful of failure. It Is hypothesized that anticipation of failure elicits 
feelings of being victimized and covert hostility toward the tester. Since overt 
expression of hostility toward white authority Is fraught with danger, the Impulse 
Is suppressed and elicits emotional responses disruptive to the subject's test per- 
formance. These considerations call Into question the findings of those research 
studies utilizing white examiners with black subjects. They also coincide with 
those of the writer and two white colleagues. Repeated testing of a sample of 13 
white and 12 black preteen males revealed a significant drop In average IQ score 
for the black youngsters when they were tested by che white examiners, a pheno- 
mena which occurred two times In the period of one year. The effect of this phen- 
omenon on test validity Is obvious. The failure to provide the correct response 
when tested by the white examiners obviously did not reflect In Inability to do so. 

In many Instances Items passed earlier with the black examiner were failed with 
the white examiner. 

Failure barriers built Into assessment technique . When the disadvantaged 
Individual Is required to solve problems with unfamiliar tools or by the use of tools 
too advanced typically his primary objective becomes escaping an uncomfortable 
situation. His performance Is most likely characterized by guessing, random re- 
sponses, skipping, hasty, unreflectlve responses, and ready capitulation to test 
Items as too difficult. These behaviors reflect his anxiety in the situation. The 
middle class bias of Intelligence tests contributes to the unfamlllarity factor for 
disadvantaged Individuals. Haggard (1954) developed a less middle class oriented 
test, which when administered to disadvantaged youngsters led to a significant In- 
crease In performance. He attempted to manipulate motivation and familiarity by 
offering a tangible reward for doing well and by having the questions read aloud 
as well as presenting them In writing. The testing of disadvantaged minority group 
children should follow such procedures for more accurate estimates of their mental 
abilities. 

Another approach to familiarity, relevance, and meaningfulness lies In de- 
vising new tests, taking into consideration style, content, behaviors sampled, etc. 
The attempts to develop culture free then culture fair tests developed out of such 
conslderat Ions as these. These attempts have not been successful. Perhaps an- 
other approach lies In the development of a culture specific IQ test for black young- 
sters. Such a test would enable us to make the same kind of predictions that are 
successfully made for white children. These predictions would relate primarily to 
the child's potential and to the type of training which would facilitate his develop- 
ment, Which children can be expect- ;d to progress rapidly with a certain kind of 



learning; which at normal rates; which children can profit best from which kinds of 
remedial work; which need specially tailored programs? In order to fully under- 
stand and to plan for each child's maximum development we need information about 
black children as individuals. They do not constitute a homogeneous group; indi- 
vidual differences in ability characterize the disadvantaged and the poor black child 
I just as it does children from every culture. Educational programs should not ignore 

the differences in learning rates of these children. Even though the best use of 
such a test would be programing to fit the students' needs, its use to establish 
ability tracks would doubtlessly result in less injury than the current practices of 
establishing ability tracks on ti’ie basis of the present inadequate tests of general 
ability, since these tests result in misclassification and misuse of talent. 

The single determinant concept. Misinterpretation of test results occur when 
the test content Is seen as reflecting some absolute factor, process, etc., regard- 
less of the condition of measurement or of the groip being observed. This view re- 
sults in the error of assuming that the obtained score reflects only intellectual 
ability. Generally, test taking motivation in a middle class group allows scores 
to reflect actual differences in intellectual ability. Because "they have generally 
internalized their need to excel at such tasks, a high score within itself is a re- 
ward (Pettigrew, 1964, p. 117)." But studies suggest that lower class students 
often require a tangible, external reward for motivation (Pettigrew, 1964, Scholnick, 
j et al . 1968) . 

| in this instance, where test success may not be reinforcing, test perfor- 

mance may reflect motivation as well as the trait supposedly measured. Other fac- 
tors which may affect test scores also, but which may have little relation to the 
criteria the tests predict, include speed, comprehension of instructions, test tak- 
! ing skills, and anxiety. Thus in interpreting test results of disadvantaged minor- 

| ity group children considerable caution and knowledge of group background factors 

— social and cultural — are necessary, on the part of the examiner, in assessing 
! the probable effects of these factors in test results. 

: Conclusions 

At first blush this analysis of the use of tests with disadvantaged minority 
! groups may appear gloomy and pessimistic, leading to strong doubts regarding 

their value with these populations . If the analysis appears grave it is because 
the situation analyzed is grave. In this instance strong skepticism is a healthy 
| posture. For too long tests have been used in a psychologically damaging way 

with disadvantaged and especially poor black people. Administratively they have 
t been used to exclude rather than Include; research wise they have been used to 

paint a picture of an inferior being, biologically or socially, or both. It matters 
| little whether these were consciously intended effects. 

Many black people are of the opinion that IQ testing should be eliminated. 
While the writer shares much of the feelings inherent in this position he does not 
advocate this extreme course of action. However, he feels that the user of tests 
j should be fully aware of their shortcomings when used with minority group mem- 

bers and of the kinds of inferences which can be legitimately drawn from test 
! results . Numerically identical scores may have meanings different from those of 

persons with different life experiences. If a decision affecting the parson's life, 
or explanations having implications for action, expectations, attitudes, etc., are 
j to be made, it is ethically and morally incumbent upon the user of the results to 

ponder what lies behind the scores . 

In the educational setting, ideally, test scores would be used to devise pro- 
grams for individuals, programs which take into consideration their strengths and 

! 
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and weaknesses. Such use conceptualises the test as an integral part of the in- 
structional program, where test results can help to assess the degree to which 
instructional objectives are being approximated. 

Special emphasis should be given to selection or development of tests that 
maximise differentiations which are related to a criteria, and that minim'ses irre- 
levant discriminations . For example what discriminations required by the SB or 
WISC (WAIS) predicts criterial performance requiring conceptual learning and ab- 
stract problem solving? Hie global IQ does not provide this information. A 
"dimension of intellect" approach (recommended by Dreger & Miller, 1960) which 
would allow relating patterns of dimensions (spatial, verbal, numerical reasoning, 
etc.) to the criterion could reduce items which contribute irrelevant discriminations 
and maximise those making criterial differentiations . 

Admittedly the fact that a test differentiates between advantaged and disad- 
vantaged groups does not make it invalid. This is in fact the case where such 
tests predict culturally unfair but Important criteria; an Instance of this regards 
academic achievement in our racist educational system. A test which predicts 
attainments in this system must reflect the same social inequities as exist in the 
system. An unbiased test would not predict successfully unless the biases in the 
system were eliminated. The problem is that the users of these tests Interpret 
the predictive validity (agreement between tests scores and scholastic achieve- 
ment) to mean that the test results and school achievement converge to demonstrate 
the inability of the disadvantaged minority group child to learn. 

The test user might claim that he has to utilize the test according to limita- 
tions built into it, that the concern about bias in criterion extends beyond testing, 
and that it becomes a societal problem, one of social policy and amelioration. 
Nevertheless, this does not free him from moral concern about and consideration of 
the limitations of IQ tests with oppressed minority group members. The test results 
he elicits and their interpretation may result in actions, opinions, and beliefs hav- 
ing far reaching consequences for disadvantaged minority group members as well 
as for the society as a whole. To Ignore the kinds of Issues discussed in this 
paper results in the misuse of tests with members of oppressed minority groups, 
and such misuse constitutes a serious violation of professional ethics, as well as 
an affront to human dignity. 
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ABSTRACT 

EVALUATION AND TRAINING OF COGNITIVE- PERCEPTUAL- MOTOR 
FUNCTIONING FOR ADOLESCENTS WITH LEARNING AND ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 

by 

Gayle R. Beck 

An abundance of research concerning specific assessment and curricula for 
children between the ages of 6 and 10 with learning disabilities has recently been 
published. The work of Kephart (1962), Frostig (16C3), Kirk and Bateman (1962), 
and others has been incorporated into regular school programs and the many newly 
established classrooms throughout the country for young children identified as 
neurologically impaired, minimally brain damaged, perceptually handicapped, etc. 
An interdisciplinary research team, of which I have been a member, has over the 
last 8 years studied elementary age children of average intelligence with emotional 
disturbance resulting from learning disability. Our results of a controlled research 
project on 400 public school children in Roseville, Michigan, revealed that a sig- 
nificant number ..(approximately 40 percent) of children with behavior maladjustment 
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showed evidence of learning disability and cognitive, perceptual, and motor dys- 
function to the degree that they were markedly limited in their ability to cope with 
the demands of home and school expectations. Our studies further demonstrated 
that systematic intervention aimed at correcting functional defects had merit and 
effected improvement in adaptive skills beyond what would be expected of matur- 
ation and normal school experience (Rubin, Braun, Llorens, & Beck, 1968). Clini- 
cal evidence that this phenomenon similarly exists in the adolescent population 
has led to the development of a systematic approach of evaluation and remediation 
of learning disabilities for the adolescent age group. 
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IS SUCCESSFUL ACADEMIC BEHAVIOR THERAPEUTIC? 

AN OPERANT CONDITIONING APPROACH TO THE DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION 

OF CURRICULUM MATERIALS FOR SERIOUSLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 

by 

Gerald Hasterok 

There are three major ideas which form the basis for an answer to the ques- 
tion presented in the title of this paper. The first is that any type of behavior 
which is followed by some positive state of affairs must be viewed as successful 
behavior. The second is that the methods of operant conditioning used for con- 
trolling or modifying behavior make it possible to arrange academic situations 
in such a way as to provide high rates of success. The third is that of all of the 
factors available for manipulation in a classroom, one of the easiest to vary is 
the type of material which is presented to the child. These three ideas and the 
assumptions underlying them form the rationale for the hypothesis that academic 
behavior can be therapeutic for an emotionally disturbed child if the consequence 
of performing academic tasks is allowing him to obtain some desired goal. 

With respect to the first premise, we believe that success of any kind can 
be nothing but healthy. We see no negative consequences resulting from success- 
ful behavior. However, success as used here is defined in a specific manner. 

That is, success following a task is the attainment of some desired reward on the 
part of the child; on the other hand, completing a page of arithmetic in which all 
problems are done correctly and for which he receives a mark of 100 is not viewed 
as success. Work done in which all the answers are correct is just work. In 
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order for such work to be successful It must be followed by some consequence, 
reinforcement, c r reward meaningful to the child. Defined in this manner, few 
children receive many successes In any given school day. 

The second premise Is based on the belief that there Is enough evidence from 
research on behavior modification to justify a good deal of optimism concerning Its 
use with emotionally disturbed children. It Is effective In Increasing the academic 
behaviors of retarded children (Bijou, Blmbrauer, Kidder, & Tague, 1966). It has 
been shown to be effective In achieving almost errorless learning, thus challeng- 
ing the view that all learning must be of the trial and error sort (Sldman & Stoddard, 
1967). Using such methods, It has also been successful In changing the behavior 
of adult schisophrenic patients (Llndsley, 1965). Therefore, It ought to be useful 
In Increasing the academic behaviors of emotionally disturbed children. 

The third premise Is based on a scheme for analysing educational tasks pro- 
posed by Professor Stolurow, now at Harvard University (Stolurow, 1960). He sug- 
gested that any educational problem can be looked at In terms of a set of five fac- 
tors. These are; (a) task factors, (b) subject factors, (c) practice factors, (d)taln- 
Ing aids, and (e) Instructor. Changing this scheme somewhat, we can say there 
are four sources of variability within a classroom. The first Is the child himself, 
the second Is the task which he has to perform, the third Is the environment which 
Is composed of the physical environment of the classroom, and the fourth Is the 
children and the teacher. Looking at these factors, It seems that the one which 
would be easiest to manipulate or vary would be the task or training factors. Fac- 
tors such as the personality of the child or his characteristic way of responding to 
situations, the personality and value system of the teacher and other children, 
and the physical characteristics of the environment seem less available for mani- 
pulation or at least more expensive In terms of the amount of effort Involved In 
changing any one of them . 

Stated In very simple terms, the major thesis of this papeils that behaviors 
which are followed by some meaningful reward for the child will result In the type 
of behavior on his part which we would term healthy, positive, or adaptive. Such 
positive behaviors seem to be most easily obtained from the child by manipulating 
the stimulus conditions of the task, that Is, by presenting the task In novel ways. 
Some central agency Is needed to make available the large quantities of material 
and devices which are needed. Consider the following hypothetical situation: the 
teacher, getting ready to plan a coming week's educational experiences, would 
think In terms of scheduling 1, 000 consecutive successes for a given child from 
Monday morning until Friday afternoon. If this were possible, we believe that the 
child, at the end of such a series of experiences, could not help but be emotion- 
ally more sound. If Instruction or teaching Is viewed as nothing more than a way 
of organizing a set of stimuli so that the child can acquire a certain response or 
set of responses (such as naming a word or doing long division), then the teacher 
needs the widest variety of materials at his disposal In order to accomplish such 
a goal. To present the child with one hardback basic reader and one workbook 
accompanying It Increases the probability that the child will be unable to learn 
since there Is only one way of arranging the task factors for the child. Thus, 
given a wide variety of ways of presenting the tasks or arranging the sequence of 
steps In the task, and of attaching to the responses Involved some type of posi- 
tive consequence for the child, the probability ought to be increased that the 
child would derive some positive emotional benefit from such an experience. 

While arranging the educational environment In such a way that a given child could 
experience a thousand consecutive successes Is a difficult goal, this ought to 
be the goal we aim at In working with any type of child, but especially so for 
children labeled emotionally disturbed. 
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Analysis of the Academic Task 



In general there are two types of behaviors In which children are interested. 
Hie first for the emotionally disturbed child is that he has the desire to express 
behaviors which other people see as undesirable, or he lacks alternate ways of 
behaving. Thus, we say of him that he has the need to scream, yell, sit and day- 
dream, kick, or destroy material. The second type of response which the child 
desires Involves those which will lead him to some positive consequence, such as 
free time to play, the opportunity to be alone, or the opportunity to obtain some 
primary reward such as food or candy. Here we would argue for using academic 
behaviors as a means to an end, rather than as an end In themselves. Specifi- 
cally, two types of consequences would follow academic behaviors. One would 
be the opportunity for the child to express the types of behaviors he wished. The 
second would be those types of positive rewards which would interest any child. 

All too often, the teacher spends too much of his time trying to arrange the environ- 
ment so that the cues which call forth such maladaptive behavior are not present. 
Or, the teacher tries to help the child to control such maladaptive behaviors, or In 
some way to change him so that he does not feel ths need to express himself in 
such maladaptive ways. We suggest here, however, a different strategy--attach 
to academic behaviors those types of behaviors which the child feels he must 
express, but arrange the situation so that those behaviors are controlled. 

T he Curriculum as a Therapeutic Device 

We seem to have assumed, up to this time, that because emotionally dis- 
turbed children are of average intelligence or do not possess sensory or motor han- 
dicaps, special Instructional materials are not necessary. In general, the types 
of materials used In a class for the emotionally disturbed are the same as those 
used In a regular classroom. The emphasis In such classes Is on changing the 
affective environment so that the child feels under less threat, rather than trying 
to find special Instructional materials for the child. Since, in general, the child 
has adequate learning abilities In terms of acquiring academic skills, the emphasis 
for the teacher of the emotionally disturbed has been on the social behavior of the 
child rather than on his academic behavior. 

However, we believe It would be useful to have materials cataloged for emo- 
tionally disturbed children, just as material has been cataloged for the blind, the 
mentally retarded, or the deaf. Just as the field of special education has devel- 
oped specialized materials for specific types of handicapped children, so special 
eudcation ought to Identify materials specifically for use with emotionally dis- 
turbed children. The major difference In cataloging such material would be that It 
would be cataloged on the basis of the types of overt behaviors for which the mater- 
ial was best suited. That Is, materials suitable for the "fidgety" child, the day- 
dreaming child, the masturbating child, or the hostile child are needed. The mater- 
ial which Is used should be matched to the types of behaviors which the child Is 
expressing. j 

jl 

For example, for the child who desires strong pounding, tearing, or destruc- 
tive responses, It seems unwise to give him a delicate, plastic cartwheel to spin 
for sight vocabulary. Rather, a sturdy device In which a correct response could 
be followed by a second banging or stamping response In order to move the next 
word forward In the frame might be much more satisfying (signify a greater measure 
of success) than some other consequence. For the shy "withdrawn" child, a de- 
vice with closed sides which allows him to hide behind It might Increase his rate 
of whispering spelling responses Into a tape recorder. The hyperactive child 
might complete many more academic tasks If the answer could be given by poking 
a square 10 or 12 times which contained the correct answer, Instead of merely wri- 
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ting dcwn the answer In a blank space on the paper. 

In other words, Instead of describing material In terms of its usefulness for 
children with perceptual difficulties or motor handicaps, or in some general way, 
we suggest that material be described in terms of the specific types of behaviors 
for which it is suitable. Given ? library of such materials, the teacher of emo- 
tionally disturbed children would have at his disposal some more effective ways 
of controlling and manipulating the behaviors of children. The implication of this 
approach is twofold. One, the behaviors which other people see as maladaptive 
could be made the response to academic tasks. As the example showed, pounding 
or stamping the foot would become the means by which a response is made to an 
arithmetic problem or learning a sight vocabulary, etc. The second implication is 
that the child could be given an opportunity to express these "maladaptive" beha- 
viors as a consequence or as a reward for completing academic tasks. Thus, 
rather than trying to shape them out of the child from the first minute he comes 
into a class, the teacher would control them by attaching them as consequences 
to academic behavior. 

The objection will be raised that this approach would do nothing to help the 
child learn more adaptive behaviors. This is correct. However, we in education 
so often hear that we "must start where the child is. " If the child is at a place 
where he has a great need to express what we would call hostility, aggression, 
withdrawal behaviors, or some such thing, then the best strategy to adopt in such 
a situation is to use such behaviors to our benefit. Here then, is the necessity for 
having some type of materials center in which a very large quantity of such mater- 
ials and devices could be available to the teacher. The more important function of 
the materials center would be to investigate and catalog the specific types of 
instructional materials which are most useful with specific types of overt beha- 
viors of children. 



The Concept of Success as Therapy 

Looking at a classroom for emotionally disturbed children in more conven- 
tional ways, the concept of success as used here can be fitted into several types 
of personality theory. Whether we use Rogerlan, Freudian, or self theory, the 
concept of being successful in obtaining one's desired goals is consistent with 
the view that adapting to our environment in socially acceptable ways is emotion- 
ally "healthy." 

We most often say that the emotionally disturbed child either feels very 
threatened by his environment and thus must act out in defense against it, or has 
some de'jp unexpressed needs and because of his perception of a hostile environ- 
ment withdraws into himself and is afraid to express such needs . 

To the child with maladaptive behaviors, he must see school as a failure 
experience and must have attached to academic tasks some negative value. Thus, 
reading, writing, and spelling behaviors have a negative connotation, or mean 
failure to him, because they have occurred in a larger situation in which he has 
been unsuccessful. We would wonder what such a child must feel when he ob- 
serves, in any type of class for emotionally disturbed children, the same types of 
books, the same seating arrangement, the same blackboard, the same pencil and 
papers. Attached to those stimuli must be some negative associations which are 
formed in the initial situation in which he failed. We would argue here that the 
easiest thing to change would be the stimulus objects (training aids) in the class- 
room. If the stimulus objects in the classroom were extremely novel, they would 
have no prior meaning attached to them. He would enter the situation on a neutral 
basis rather than a negative one. If, further, as a consequence of responding to 
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such material, he was allowed either to express some affective response or was 
given some more traditional reward, then such materials and the behaviors asso- 
ciated with them would be viewed by the child as being ones which lead him to the 
goals he sought. We suggest that any type of behavior which leads one to a de- 
sired goal and Is not punished by others Is successful or adaptive behavior and, 
therefore, emotionally positive. Stated succinctly, we suggest that anything 
which reduces the threat to the child be viewed as success, i.e., when he Is be- 
having the way he wants to, he would feel that he has at least some means of 
relating to his environment. What Is needed are materials to which he can relate 
In the ways he wants and which will allow him to express those behaviors he 
wishes . 

All too often what Is really going on In an academic situation Is that we are 
forcing the child to respond In only one way, or In a way which he finds Intoler- 
able. Being unable to find the "correct way of responding" or believing that the 
correct way of responding costs too much, either In terms of emotional energy or 
physical energy, the child may respond In ways which others do not reward. Thus, 
the net result In a failure experience for the child, One of the uses of behavior 
modification Is to determine ways In which the child feels comfortable In respond- 
ing and attach these to academic behaviors . 

Whether we wish to talk about Increasing the emotional security of the child, 
Increasing his ego strength, or developing In him a more positive self concept, 
high rates of obtaining desired rewards ought to enhance the attalnmeit of such 
goals. At all times the child Is forced to respond In some way to his environment. 
If the academic tasks (or, In other words, the "work" required In the environment) 
are lmmedlatly followed by some desired reward, then the child must conclude 
that he Is being successful. Successful adaptation to the environment Is, as we 
define It, an emotionally positive consequence. 

While we may object that such a scheme would not aid the child In learning 
new, more adaptive behaviors, we ought to keep In mind the following goal: If, 
at the end of the day, the child either verbally or hypothetically were to say to 
himself, "I have been successful (or I feelgood), because today I have obtained 
the things I wanted or acted as I wanted almost all of the time, " then he would be 
making an adequate adaptation to his environment on at least his terms and, thus, 
the academic behaviors could be viewed as being useful In achieving his desired 
ends. Seen In this way, academic behaviors serving as the means by which the 
child obtains what he wants and Is therefore successful In responding to his 
environment, must be considered as being therapeutic In most any way the term 
is defined. 
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ABSTRACT 



PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES TO THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHER 

by 

Marjorie Valentine 

The school psychologist, sometimes known as Betty Blnet-Klt or Wllhelmlna 
Weschler, welcomes the diagnostic teacher with enthusiasm. The Introduction of 
a specialist, trained to evaluate educational problems and write education pre- 
scriptions, will remove us from that role of ability evaluation too long assigned 
and too seldom appropriate. 

The roles of diagnostic teacher and psychologist do not preclude, but 
rather supplement each other. School psychologists, trained In theories of beha- 
vior, motivation, learning perception and cognition, as well as behavior modifica- 
tion techniques , have much to offer In these areas that have too often gone un- 
tapped . 

Psychologists work with diagnostic teachers as consultants to the diagnos- 
tic teachers , as observers and as consultants In working with children, teachers, 
and parents, both Individually and In groups, as well as administrative staff. His 
location outside of the school gives him a perspective that Is unique and often of 
value. Essential to good psychological services are communication, collabora- 
tion, willingness to accept each other as professionals and the awareness of each 
of the skills and limitations of the other. 

The school psychologist's role Is best exemplified by the term special ser- 
vlces — special, defined as the unique or special point of view which the disci- 
pline offers, and service defined as the psychologist's understanding of, concern 
for, and performance In the Institution known as school. It is by an awareness on 
the part of the diagnostic teacher of the terms above and his willingness to make 
use of the special service that the school psychologist may function with value for 
the diagnostic teacher. 



PSYCHOPATH OLOGY OF THE SOCIOPATHIC ADOLESCENT WITH 
IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION 

by 

Dennis L. Hogenson 

Researchers In the areas of the behavioral sciences, teachers, counselors, 
clergymen, rehabilitation and parole supervisors, and the great American public at 
large have long been aware of the activity of the soclopathlc individual. From the 
more formal descriptions of Cleckley In his now classic The Mask of Sanity (1955) 
to everyday newspaper reports of murder, rape, embezzlement, addictive behavior, 
etc., the sociopath Is ever before us. Although numerous theories have been 
offered to explain the origins (psychopathology) of the soclopathlc personality, 
little unanimity In agreement among current hypothesis can be found. It was from 
this condition that the present paper was conceived as an attempt to organize 
several years of clinical experience In psychology and vocational rehabilitation 
Involving dozens of very soclopathlc adolescents of both sexes. While some re- 
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cent postdoctoral work in experimental psychopathology with Norman Garmezy of 
the University of Minnesota would suggest that the title of this paper is far too 
ambitious, an attempt to set forth a theory of psychopathology in adolescents, 
together with some logical outcomes for education and rehabilitation, seems justi- 
fied , 



The Soclopathlc Personality 

The behavior of the sociopath (psychopath, delinquent, criminal, etc) has 
some rather general characteristics which include antisociability with the absence 
of guilt or anxiety and an inability to form close personal relationships (Maher, 
1966). The tendency to not profit from past behavior and its consequences has also 
been a classic observation. For the purposes of this paper the sociopathic adol- 
escent will be defined as one who exhibits those behavioral traits measured by 
clinical scale number four of the MMPI (Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory, Hathaway & McKinley, 1943). Such adolescents are described as extrovert- 
ed, socially outgoing, with histories of delinquency which have been uncontrolled 
by the ordinary mores of society. Such persons are often very bright. They often 
exhibit a halo effect which makes their identification difficult before problems with 
the law occur. Their typical activities include stealing, lying, truancy, sexual 
promiscuity, alcoholic consumption, forgery, and related behavior. This behavior 
is usually poorly motivated and poorly concealed. Such persons have long histor- 
ies of minor delinquency. They are emotionally cold, lack worry about their futures 
tend to be egocentric, and rarely establish rapport with teachers, counselors, psy- 
chologists, or other professionals (Drake & Oetting, 1959). There seems to be 
abundant evidence that the MMPI reliably measures the above behavior. Sines 
and Silver (1963) found that it was possible for clinicians to index degree of psy- 
chopathology from MMPI profiles "independent of type of pathology reflected . " 

Psychopathology of Soclopathlc Behavior 

It is neither possible nor desirable to review at this time the numerous 
theories of psychopathology of sociopathic behavior. Anyone interested in such a 
review is encouraged to consult standard references in abnormal and social psycho- 
logy. Suffice it to say that such demographic factors as broken homes, poverty, 
race, poor housing, lack of recreational facilities, working mothers, etc., have 
not been found to be causally significant (Hlrschl & Selvin, 1966). It will be the 
position of this paper, conceived solely from observations made by the writer in 
his clinical experience (together, of course, with the numerous influences of such 
giants in psychology and psychiatry as Harry Stack Sullivan), that adolescent 
sociopathy is a consequence of only one family dynamic which we shall term the 
bitching mother syndrome. This syndrome is most pathological when a father figure 
is present (as opposed to desertion, divorce, or death) but when the father is a 
passive and Ineffectual person. The destructive route by which the bitching mother 
syndrome leads to sociopathy will be outlined in a rather straightforward self con- 
cept psychological model. 

Early Seeds of Destruction 

There appears to be little doubt that the childhood experiences of sociopaths 
have been abnormal. Citterio and Cunego (1965) examined the histories of 427 
psychopathic women referred for therapy between 1913-1963; "abnormal parental 
associations" were a consistent finding. Similarly, Martin and Channell (1964), 
based upon MMPI evidence, found significant personality differences between 
parents of delinquents and parents of "normal" adolescents. Bandura and Walters 
(1959), in their classic study of adolescent patterns of aggression, found early 
dependency involvements with mothers in the absence of suitable father figures to 
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be crucial In the expression of antisocial aggression. 

Having accepted (presumably) the early origin In childhood aspect of socio- 
pathy, we are now ready to move on to an examination of the specific vehicle of 
Involvement. 

Ballnt (1963) has precociously and correctly viewed the mother role in early 
infancy as one of "reflecting" or mirroring back to the infant her responses to his 
behavior. Now if the mother Is a person who constantly mirrors back images of the 
infant's inadequacy and unworthiness, and maternal disgust for the infant's beha- 
vior, we may expect such impressions to become a part of the infant's self concept 
if no one intervenes on the infant's behalf. It is at this point that the role of the 
ineffectual father figure becomes crucial. When no one (at least occasionally) 
challenges the bitching mother's negative and hostile remark to and about the in- 
fant, what choice does the infant have other than to assume the mother's appraisal 
of his self worth is accurate? In effect, his self concept has been molded. As we 
shall presently see , changing ones self concept is likely to be a very difficult 
task. 



The early attempts to do psychotherapy with soclopathlc veterans in VA 
hospitals following World War II, and the great failure of such attempts, are well 
known. Because many soclopathlc veterans in therapy appeared to be getting 
worse rather than better, and because anxiety and depression levels sometimes 
culminated in suicide, such psychotherapy attempts were usually discontinued. 
Apparently the self concept, once established, resists change so tenaciously that 
even therapy is often ineffective. Because attempts to change self concept pose 
a vital threat to the ego, violent depression and anxiety follow. 

Cottle (1965) has observed that individuals validate their behavior and that 
of others with reference to their self concept. When discrepancies exist between 
behavior, self concept, and ego ideal, anxiety follows. Therefore, if one's self 
concept is one of complete unworthiness and asoclablllty, one will behave in such 
a manner as to preserve this self belief against all evidence to the contrary. The 
encapsulated sociopath will have become stabilized. Lively, Dinitz, and Reckless 
(1962) and Vedeler (1965) have related self concept to delinquency. Similarly, 
Secord and Backmar. (1961) have shown that behavioral stability is related to self 
concept. When personality incongruencies arise in relationships with others, only 
two choices are open to the individual. He can change his behavior or he can 
change his self concept. Because the latter is too threatening, it is invariably 
behavior which changes . 

Rottenness is the sociopath's defense. Assume that we may accept the fol- 
lowing: (a) the adolescent sociopath's behavior was shaped early in infancy 
through unchallenged negative evaluations by his mother; (b) these evaluations 
became accepted as a true statement describing the sociopath's unworthiness; 

(c) feeling unworthy and rotten the sociopath will then behave in such a manner as 
to preserve this self concept; (d) later attempts by others to convince the socio- 
path that he is potentially worthy, adequate, and "normal" will be vigorously de- 
nied through soclopathlc behavior patterns; and (e) to change his self concept to 
one of essential normality would throw the sociopath into desperate depths of 
depression with unbearable anxiety. Now if the above statements ca n be accepted 
as at least potentially accurate, should we be surprised that therapists are reluc- 
tant to engage in psychotherapy with sociopaths, or that delinquents, addicts, 
sexual deviants, and others are difficult to change? Of course not! Yet at the 
present time all of our efforts have been in this highly unprofitable direction. 
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Implications for Education and Rehabilitation 



If It can be agreed that our schools, vocational arid other rehabilitation 
agencies, and similarly structured institutions have a role in society to somehow 
channel the energy and Impulses of the soclopathic adolescent, then what impli- 
cations does the -present psychopatho logical model have for such programs? Ob- 
viously a plea for "typical" social conformity will fall on deaf ears. Such phrases 
as "learned their lesson" or "reformed," not to mention "rehabilitated" have little 
meaning for the sociopath. Remember, to conform is to be normal, and to be nor- 
mal Is to suggei that one's early self concept of unworthiness, rejectable, etc., 
might be Inaccurate. To reexamine one's self concept is to have one's very iden- 
tity as a person questioned. This is far too anxiety producing for many people to 
endure . 

The alternative, which has worked well with several clients in the writer's 
vocational rehabilitation caseload, is to permit the sociopath to maintain his un- 
favorable (by society's standards) self concept, even to reinforce it, while moving 
him through whatever services are being provided . The sociopath is never en- 
couraged to "shape-up and act like other normal kids, " nor is he reminded that 
his parents and others expected "better" behavior, achievement, punctuality, 
manners, politeness. Indeed, he is helped to understand what attempted sabotages 
of the program are expected from people like him and he will be asked to remain 
in spite of such activities. Swearing sometimes helps. So do references to "peo- 
ple who you expect to steal you blind the minute your back is turned. " It takes 
courage to walk up to a soclopathic adolescent and ask him to return something 
you know "damn well he has taken from another. " When planned vocational rehabil- 
itation programs for sociopaths are summarized for the client, it is the naive coun- 
selor who says "and I sincerely hope this program goes well for you. " It won't! 

A better approach would be to suggest that you fully expect the client to "sleep 
late, absentee himself frequently, be disrespectful of the supervisor and other 
employees, steal from the firm, etc. " You know this from "my experience with 
other guys like you. " Besides "if it was my plant (or school) I probably wouldn't 
take you on for love or money . " 

Obviously what I am saying is not to suggest that "professional people" 
should be cold, callous, and Inhuman. (God forbid!) What I am suggesting is that 
the successful teacher, counselor, therapist, etc., who works with soclopathic 
adolescents must present the program on the other's terms. Last, and most cru- 
cially, the success of such a program must weigh heavily upon the shoulders of 
the leader. He must be able to recognize, accept, and use the soclopathy without 
destroying the adolescent (or his own professional career). A delicate balance of 
what society will tolerate (in it's real hardcore citizens) and what conformity the 
sociopath can extend without becoming undone in his Identity and ego function 
roles, is what we are really trying to achieve. 
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ABSTRACT 

THE ROLE AND FUNCTION OF THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHER 

by 

Vera Vlnogradoff 

Traditionally, the diagnosis of factors impeding the scholastic achievement 
and adjustment of children has been carried out by psychomedical teams or psycho- 
logists. The results of such evaluations have offered little meaningful information 
to the educator. Outgrowths of this psychomedical orientation include the cate- 
gorical labeling of children in terms of clinical syndromes, the development of 
categorical special education programs, and the unnecessary exclusion of many 
students from the mainstream of education, These practices have generally been 
found inefficient and unsatisfactory, if not harmful to those involved. 

Diagnostic teaching offers an alternative way to educationally diagnose, 
place, and program for children perceived as having academic and/or behavioral 
problems . An educator is the central figure in the process and the focus is on the 
discovery of successful ways to deal with the referred child. 

This paper discusses the rationale and model for diagnostic teaching. A 
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case study and educational prescription developed by a diagnostic teacher are 
presented in addition to the reactions of regular classroom teachers to the diagnos 
tic teaching process. 



SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION OF DIAGNOSTIC/PRESCRIPTIVE 

TEACHING 

by 

Robert W. Prouty 

The diagnostic/prescriptive teacher (DPT) model has a number of subtle and 
not so subtle implications for education. 

First and most important, it rejects the long and dearly held rationalization 
of the educational establishment that it is children and not schools who are defi- 
cient whenever problems arise. The DPT adheres to the viewpoint that the teachers 
and schools must be held finally accountable. 

Second, the existent structure and process of psychological and psycho/med- 
ical diagnosis is viewed in the DPT model as irrelevant and often counterproductive. 
In place of such clinical and paraclinical techniques , the DPT focuses on the 
learning environment and the Interdynamics between child and teacher from the 
perspective of an educator. 

Third, the entire fabric of current and traditional labels is rejected. Such 
terms as "mentally retarded, " "emotionally disturbed, " "brain injured, " and "edu- 
cationally disadvantaged" are administratively convenient and educationally im- 
moral. They stigmatize without providing any compensatory gain for children. 

They create pseudoscientific classifications and groupings without facilitating 
learning. They, more than any other single aspect of special education, exemplify 
the evil we do to children in the name of maintaining the status quo of regular class 
education. Once these terms and other jargon are removed from the daily conver- 
sations of schools a delightful thing occurs . Everyone begins to view children as 
individual human beings and in some cases we have even seen teachers relearn to 
communicate in comprehensible sentences . 

Fourth, the diagnostic/prescriptive teacher acts to facilitate the gradual 
dismantlement of existing categorical special classes. This comes about through 
the major reduction in numbers of referrals from regular to special education and 
through the return to the regular class of some children presently assigned to 
special settings, with support from the DPT program. 

Fifth, the maintainence of children in regular classes will require the expan- 
sion of existing service program models of the resource teacher type. Hopefully, 
such expansion will be accompanied by a broadening of concern to make of such 
teachers generalists In special education. With the elimination of existing cate- 
gorical programs, there will be need for development of a self contained or semi 
self contained noncategorical class model for intensive individualized instruction 
of some — but far fewer — children than is now the case. 

Sixth, the primary criterion employed from this time on In planning, imple- 
menting, and funding special education programs should be the question, "How 
does it change regular education?" Unless and until special education sees as 
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its proper role that of a change agent for all of education, we shall remain far from 
the educational goal beautifully summarised by Maxine Green when she writes. 
"Young people must be enrolled to Invent identities for themselves in an open 
world, without viable patterns, models, guarantees." 



TEACHERS OF DISTURBED PRESCHOOL CHILDREN: PREPARATION FOR LEADERSHIP 

by 

Samuel J. Braun and Miriam G. Lasher 

This presentation describes a pilot training program for preschool teachers 
of emotionally disturbed children in which a small group of full time trainees 
worked toward a masters degree during an academic year and one summer. 

The conceptual base for the program draws not only from developmental and 
psychoanalytic principles, but also from concepts of competence, reinforcement, 
social systems, and an ecological view of the child in his total context. 

The trainee's experience includes a great deal of practlcum experience, sup- 
plemented by carefully integrated coursework. Practicum experiences are based 
in a state mental health clinic where a unit for preschool disturbed children is 
staffed by one experienced supervising teacher and several trainees who function 
as interns. In this setting a pair of trainees work together throughout two semes- 
ters with the same small group of disturbed preschool children which meets two or 
three half days per week. Trainees are responsible for classroom management and 
curriculum planning, and for clinic communications about the children with whom 
they work . Adequate support from both educational and cllnclal supervisors is pro- 
vided but there is no experienced head teacher in the classroom with the trainees. 

A second type of practlcum experience is regular weekly or biweekly home 
visiting with the families of the children in the therapeutic groups. The focus is 
on enhancing strengths that exist in the family, on concrete demonstration of ways 
of relating and helping children learn, and on putting the families in touch with 
needed community or specialised resources . 

A third aspect of practicum is regular tutoring or individual teaching of a 
young child with a learning problem or sensory defect. Here the trainee's focus is 
on defining the role of tutor, assessing strengths and deficits in the child, and 
planning and executing an individualised carefully sequenced curriculum. 

The fourth aspect of practicum occurs in the summer school which follows the 
academic year. Trainees are each assigned to two or three Head Start classrooms 
in a town which has only a summer Head Start program. The trainees carry out a 
mental health screening procedure and fill the role of consultant to the Head Start 
teacher. A testing course, taken simultaneously, provides an opportunity to test 
children in Head Start who are also subjects of the mental health screening and 
consultation. 

Coursework runs simultaneously with practicum experiences. Most courses 
are planned especially for the trainees in this program and are conducted by a 
faculty team which is able to work closely with the trainees. A seminar runs 
throughout two semesters. A curriculum workshop emphasises the design and 
development of materials to meet particular needs in the classroom, A course in 
learning disabilities in young children covers the tutoring experience and Includes 



supervision of that work. A course called Field Work with Yeung Children covers 
the consultation and mental health screening experience. A course called Evalua- 
tion of the Young Child covers the testing work In the summer. Each trainee takes 
one or two electives In the regular department graduate offerings, covering such 
subjects as Infant development or early cognitive development. 

In trying to Implement our Ideas In the training program, we followed a 
rather slmplemlnded Idea— that what we believed about the education of young 
children would hold true for teachers who would work with them. The program 
would be highly Individualized and attentive to the Interest of the learner. The 
training process Itself and the experiences offered would help to structure the 
role expectations and goals of the members. We were Interested In the possibili- 
ty that a mirroring process could take place— the staff, planning and solving Its 
problems together and communicating about the trainees , could be a model for the 
trainees themselves. As staff worked with trainees there would be a mutuality In 
raising and answering questions, rather than a formal teacher-student relationship. 
This- would hopefully be reflected In how the trainees themselves know and use 
each other In solving problems. In turn this process would be reflected In the 
ways that the trainees would work with their groups of children, parents, super- 
visors, consultants, and other professionals. There would be no one right way to 
behave, but there would be a pattern for solving problems, using one's self, figur- 
ing out what help was needed and how to get It. 

From our experience In this training program we can draw four operating prin- 
ciples: 

1. Responsibility — The trainee assumes the consequences of his own actions In a 
slmulr.ied work situation. 

2. Initiative— The faculty are resource persons rather than fountains of knowledge. 
Courses and supervision reflect the students' own decisions about what they 
need to learn and the timing of that learning . 

3. Sensitivity— One 'sown feelings and one's sense of one's self as an Instrument 
are an Important part of any observation or Intervention plan. 

4. Continuity— We would strive for a unified experience which Involves a merging 
of practlcum and content. 

We place emphasis on the trainees ' learning to evaluate themselves , to know 
their own strengths, where they need help, and how to use another person effec- 
tively as consultant or supervisor. We have spoken about a restatement of the 
Golden Rule: Do unto your trainees as you would have them do unto those with 
whom they will work. 

We believe that we are preparing a comprehensive middle level mental health 
worker— a generalist with special skills In assessing and managing behavior and 
learning problems In young children while working also with their families and 
while mobilizing community resources for these people. Such workers are pre- 
pared to assume new roles In evolving community mental health programs and In 
programs such as day care and Head Start. Such workers have their attention direc- 
ted not only to treatment but also to prevention and early detection of problems. 
Such persons work not only directly with children and families, but also through 
other community members In the role of supervision or consultant. 
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THE TRAINING OF REIFICATIONS: ITS SIGNIFICANCE IN THE EDUCATION OF 



TEACHERS OF THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
by 

Lester Mann 

Definition: Reify: To regard (something abstract) as a material thing. 

Relfldatlon: The process or result of reifying. 

The need to reify appears to be as much a generic characteristic of man as 
his communal orientation, his need to manipulate and explore, and his ambivalence 
towards his fellow man. Occidental language encourages, Indeed, compels us 
Into reifications which Is a mixed blessing In that It fosters the development of 
abstract thought but also the tendency to overgeneralize and simplify. 

In science reifications have played a time worn if not always time honored 
role. Investigators and scholars, from the prehistory of scientific endeavor 
through their early empirical fumbling explorations and Into the glittering techno- 
logy of the present day, have used reifications for the purpose of understanding 
and manipulating data more effectively; all of us. Indeed, would find It difficult 
to manage the flux and flow of everyday experience, let alone that of the labora- 
tory and clinic. If we did not reify that with which we live, work, and communi- 
cate. The more sophisticated of us indulge In reifications with maintained cau- 
tious awareness of their "as If" qualities and Implicit, If not clearly explicit, 
reservations as to their limits and dangers; the more naive or more *eaious per- 
form the operation unselfconsciously as If, Indeed, they believed that what Is 
reified becomes palpable reality ! 

With reifications as with metaphors, the danger Is In treating the "as If" as 
"real. " Regarding metaphors, Sarbln (1967) nas noted (In discussing Turbayne's 
Mvth of Metaphor) . 

Every metaphor contains a wealth of connotations, each 
connotation has the potential of manifold Implications 
and each Implication Is a directive to action. While 
metaphors are ordinarily used by people to facilitate com- 
munication, the peril Is always at hand that people may 
be used by metaphors . 

The same may be said for reifications . 

When reifications are no longer recognized as such we approach dangerous 
waters In both thinking and practice, and It Is just such dangerous waters that 
special education has ventured Into of late with Its ability training orientations. 
Hence the motivation for this paper. 

In physical science, reifications have had a checkered career; some have 
proven to be realities attending only the Invention of sophisticated methodologies 
for validation, for example, the atom. Others have proven themselves eminently 
useful despite their equivocal status ,e.g. , the quanta of Max Planck. Still others 
have proven to be utter frauds, will of the wisp speculations leading Investigators 
down roads of mls-lnqulry, posing pseudo questions and receiving pesudo answers, 
e.g., phlogiston, elan vital. 

But certainly, we can say that the physical slcentlst for the most part has 
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gotten good use out of his reifications which have become increasingly sophisti- 
cated and in our day typically are scientific constructs anchored in specified oper- 
ations, mathematical formulae, and the controlled rituals of the laboratory. It is 
as we move increasingly away from concretely physical realms of investigation 
into behavioral, social, and educational areas that we see reifications becoming 
loose, more insecure, more supported by opinions and obiter dicta and less with 
facts; and at the same time, often see them more zealously adhered to and believed 
in. All of us, for example, know and recognize the artificial and relative nature of 
the "IQ" and we have been regaled with many accounts of its misuse; but do we 
not. all of us, novice teacher to hardened school psychologist, still cling to it in 
our bosoms as something that is real. Repeated theoretical and empirical attacks 
upon IQ have these many years not really disabused us of our belief in it as some- 
thing that is or makes intelligence, and that people own in greater or lesser 
amounts. Our use of it is a tribute, nay a monument, to man's uneasiness in face 
of the abstract and of behavioral and educational sciences' vulnerabilities to rei- 
fications. 

Education had a particularly virulent infection of reifications in the days of 
faculty psychology, when attempts were made to train and strengthen "faculties" 
(sic abilities) such as attention and memory. If faculty psychology and its prac- 
tices have a familiar sound to them today, it is because the present foray of 
special education into the realm of learning disabilities presents in part a renais- 
sance of the philosophies and training approaches of this once discredited move- 
ment. Our referent is that effort in diagnosis and training which is dedicated to 
the assessment of so called basic learning abilities and disabilities in perception, 
language, cognition, and so forth, an effort that Barbara Bateman (1967), who has 
served most effectively as a commentator for the movement, has christened "diag- 
nostic-remedial. " 

The present day notion of ability training and disability remediation is based 
on the assumption that learning problems in specific academic areas often repre- 
sent weaknesses or impairments of fundamental "learning abilities, " e.g. , figure 
ground perception, auditory decoding, automatic sequencing. These abilities are 
to be evaluated and analyzed on the basis of specialized tests and assessment 
devices intended to specifically and quantitatively delineate their strengths and 
weaknesses, such as those preferred by Frostig (1964), the ITPA (McCarthy & Kirk, 
1961), KELP (Robeck & Wilson, 1967), Valett (1968), etc. And on the basis of the 
diagnoses arrived at by such testing, training programs are to be instituted to 
correct the particular disabilities revealed or in some way to capitalize on the more 
positively developed abilities that the child may manifest. Bateman noted that 
such training represents "teaching children how to learn. " She noted further that 
it may be advisable that curriculum be taught on the basis of the particular patterns 
of ability and disability revealed by ability testing: 

if each child had posted on the front of his desk a 
profile view of his present level of development in 
areas such as understanding what he hears, categor- 
izing ability, visual memory, etc., with the normal 
development sequence of ability in each area clearly 
spelled out, she could see at a glance (a) where the 
child is, (b) what step comes next and (c) types of 
classroom activities suitable to move him a bit high- 
er up the ladder (Bateman, 1967). 

To summarize the assumptions of ability-disability assessment and training, 
we note that these programs assume (a) that basic organismic functions can be 
measured and assessed through tests, rating scales, etc.; (b) that these basic 
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functions correspond to the names of the tests, e.g. , that the figure ground test 
of Frostig's battery directly evaluates a child's ability to differentiate figure from 
ground; (c) that it is appropriate to train pupils so as to improve their scores on 
the tests; (d) that this improvement would represent the improvement of basic abil- 
ities; (e) that the improvement of basic abilities will lead to more effective aca- 
demic learning; and (f) academic learning should be so modified as to take into 
account a child's pattern of "basic" learning abilities and disabilities. 

Such a set of assumptions represents a very naive belief Indeed in the value 
of tests as precision devices in human measurement (Mann & Phillips, 1967) and 
—directly to the point of the issues dealt with by this paper — the reification of 
test labels and abstractions. 

Regardless of the distinguished imprimaturs they bear or their gilding with 
scientific sounding names, such as verbal encoding, figure ground perception, 
visual motor integration, etc., such practices which Bateman has hailed as being 
in the vanguard of the new scientific pedagogy direct themselves to the training of 
reifications. It would be most unfortunate if the teacher of the emotionally dis- 
turbed, who is just now beginning to free himself from the hold of mental health 
reifications, would come under their sway. 

It is in the mental health area, perhaps, where the struggle for independent 
practice and recognition has been the hardest for the special educator. His ed- 
ucational provenance here has been like that of ancient Bohemia or Poland— sub- 
divided, claimed, and fought over by others . It is one in which he dwelt but did 
not command or rule until lately, and one to which his claim remains Insecure. 

It is here that only recently he has justified his role and work as being valuable 
in and of its own rather than in an ancillary status, where he still has to keep from 
being submerged as the very, very junior member of the interdisciplinary team. It 
is here, too, that in the past he has had to struggle with, and often submit to, 
alien reifications— those from clinical psychology, neurology, and, of course, 
psychiatry; reifications which resulted in numbers of untaught, if thorougly thera- 
pi*ed, students. Small wonder that he now seeks new myths and reifications by 
which to live, and through which to develop and maintain his professional elan; 
hence his susceptibility to the myth and reifications of. "ability" training. 

Let us examine, now, the reifications that the special educator of the emo- 
tionally disturbed child has had to live with in the past so that we more effectively 
can understand the present and anticipate the future. Some are good and some 
very, very bad. Some are held in common with other special educators. Almost 
all not really relevant to his educational work with emotionally disturbed children. 

How many of us still recall the term "learning block" which was used to 
explain almost every reading problem that would not yield to remedial reading on 
a once a week basis group session — a reification that justified cessation of teach- 
ing efforts and referral to a child guidance clinic. 

Other reifications used to explain why Johnny couldn't read or learn were 
his "emotional problem, " fear of success, or oedlpus fixations, the Implication 
being that if some professional, usually one other than the teacher, who was 
allowed to abdicate her responsibilities with a sigh of relief, could excise these 
with his psychotherapeutic knife, the afflicted pupil could begin learning and soon 
would catch up with his peers in achievement. How many youngsters had their 
school days repeatedly disrupted and their education delayed so that they could 
go to be cured of such reifications ? 

There were and are many reifications given to, forced on, or eagerly sought 
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by the educator working with emotionally disturbed children, all explaining much 
and helping little, and often delaying the crucial educational contribution that the 
teacher had to make to help a child whose "emotional" difficulties were hindering 
the learning process— often keeping the teacher from teaching . A famous chapter 
tn The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child , by Gerald Pearson (1952) once served as 
gospel to a large number of those professionals engaged in work with emotionally 
handicapped children for a large number of years . It presented a vast variety of 
these blocks, all purportedly preventing children from learning effectively. The 
scope of Pearson's work is awesome. Its implications for the teachers struggling 
to teach the emotionally disturbed child were overwhelming; small wonder that the 
teacher of such children was glad and relieved to give others in the mental health 
professions the responsibility for their charges . But how many use this treatise 
today to guide their efforts? Once dogma, it is now a period piece. 

The teacher of the emotionally disturbed child shared and still shares other 
medical and psychological reifications with teachers of other types of handicapped 
children, e.g. , brain injury, aphasia, minimal cerebral palsy. The author does 
not intend to imply that these terms are without legitimate empirical referents . 
However, these and other similar ones tend to lose their factual anchorage through 
use. They become abstractions, then are reified and in their reified form are loose- 
ly employed in ways not justified by their factual referents. Such reified taxono- 
mia and their subreifications have spanned a number of years and spawned a var- 
iety of training practices, from isolation booths to modern day perceptual training. 

We cannot fault all the mental health, medical, and psychological reifica- 
tions discussed above. They have done much that has been good for special 
education and special children. They, indeed, very much helped shape special 
education as a distinct disciplinary endeavor within general education. They gave 
it its raison d'etre , provided it with specialized, if borrowed, concepts and 
helped to move it to a commanding position in respect to numbers, financial sup- 
port, public recognition, and esteem. Such reifications helped turn special educa- 
tion classes from isolated vacuums, protecting the normal child from the handi- 
capped, into programs of education purposely directed to therapeutic and remedial 
ends. By their nature, however, they were and are educationally alien concepts 
providing little to aid the educator in the monumental job of training children 
whose difficulties resist conventional teaching approaches. 

In response to their educational inadequacies, it was natural that special 
education, increasingly aware of its puissance as an independent area of pro- 
fessional endeavor, would attempt to meet the challenges of the handicapped chil- 
dren in its own vein. Thase, however, threaten to commit it to the reifications of 
ability training. In many training institutions engaged in the preparation of teach- 
ers for work with emotionally disturbed children, a great deal of preparation is 
being provided in the area of learning disabilities, diagnostically and remedially. 
This may well create a generation of pseudo scientific special education techni- 
cians, rather than teachers, and, instead of reinforcing special education as a 
discipline allied with, not dominated by, other professions, has already laid the 
field open for invastion and preemption by other professionals, optometrists, and 
occupational therapists, among others, who are now claiming educational roles. 



Let us now examine some of the Issues of ability training in greater depth, 
for the purpose of clarifying objections to it. Ability training does represent a 
valid recognition that people are different not only in interpersonal comparisons 
but also intrapersonally, that the maturation process is uneven for many, and 
that the individuals can rarely be said to be equally able or equally impaired , in 
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all areas of learning or performance. The exceptional child, of course, often 
i presents a picture of uneven performance, highlighted by particularly severe defl- 
\ cits In this or that test performance or school achievement which contrasts with 

reasonably adequate or even above average performance In others. It Is Impossible 
to argue with the fact that such differences do exist and that education must take 
I cognizance of them In Its endeavors; the thrust Into prominence of the field of 
learning disabilities In effect represents a particularly salient response to the 
challenge posed by this unevenness. 

But recognition of certain phenomena does not necessarily lead to their 
valid Interpretation. Ptolemy, the Egyptian astronomer, did In fact observe that 
the sun moved around the earth and saddled science with the geocentric concep- 
tion of the universe for many generations. Quite similarly, the recognition that 
learning disabled children perform unevenly on "ability" tests and measure by no 
means tells us why they have performed unevenly, or gives us direct Indications 
as to how to Improve their also generally uneven school achievement. Such re- 
cognition certainly does not warrant or justify training programs designed to Im- 
prove performance on those (ability) tests, If we are Interested In Improving such 
children^ academic performances, Yet this Is exactly what differential ability 
training programs such as Fros tig’s suggest. 

Ability training programs, further, are based upon tests which are presumed 
to differentially separate and evaluate individuals' abilities In areas of language, 
cognition, or what have you. Yet there Is little evidence to Indicate that these 
i tests measure what they are Intended to measure, e.g., verbal encoding, decod- 
ing, or whatever. Names as these appear to be attached to the tests on the basis 
of appearances, e.g. , "This or that test looks as If It measures so and so, so 
we'll call It so and so. " It Is faulty reasoning to assume that a person's respon- 
ses to tests can be properly labeled or Identified by the names assigned to the 
tests, that the responses to the tests are generated by mental processes correspond* 
j Ing to the tests' names, e.g., that a response to a "figure ground" test Is a 

"figure ground" response. All we can receive as unarguable Information from such 
tests Is how the people scored on them and the statistical relationships of their 
scores with other variables. To train on the basis of what these "tests" have 
revealed Is to train a child to Improve his test performances— not any of his basic 
abilities. To Imply otherwise Is to naively surrender to reification practices. If 
we examine ability tests closely, we see they can be labeled with many other 
names besides those chosen by the test producers. If relabeled, would this mean 
that the tests would be measuring different abilities and that we should have dif- 
ferent training programs on the basis of the tests? But of course not: we are al- 
ways and only testing persons, and tests only give us scores. If we forget that, 
we lapse Into errors of practice from which we may emerge only after great cost to 
our charges . 

Now, education and educators have long lived with the notion of "abilities" 

In respect to academic achievement. We talk, for example, about arithmetic and 
reading ability, language skills, reading readiness — reifications all; our aptitude 
and achievement tests reflect this type of reification practice. Indeed, It Is easy 
to forget that what we are talking about when we consider "abilities" are really 
pupils' achievements In various curriculum areas; that we are not really assessing 
or training separate processes which exist somewhere In pupils' brains, but all we 
) have as facts are pupils' achie vements In certain courses of study or their scores 
on certain tests. Many errors have been committed by teachers, parents, and 
pupils In their educational commitments and noncommitments when they have pro- 
ceeded on the basis of this or that "ability" or lack of It, e.g., girls popularly 
have been supposed to have less arithmetic ability than boys and often have been 
| mishandled accordingly. But at least curricular reifications deal with educational 
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realities, those of a child's progress or lack of progress In school. And when we 
train on the basis of arithmetic, reading, and other curricular ability reifications, 
we are training children In areas that are relevant to their learning experiences 
and their academic achievements . We remain In the educational ball park . Our 
reifications are operationally defined and circumscribed by boundaries which limit 
the misuse always Implicit In reifications. 

However, the reifications that we deal with In present ability testing assess- 
ment and training In special education as exemplified by names such as auditory 
decoding, grammatics, figure ground perception, and so on, are of an entirely 
different variety. They are not bound by the constraints of academic achievement, 
only by the Imagination or hypotheses of the test maker. They distinctly Imply 
basic organlsmlc processes which correspond to and are elicited by the tests, 
real "thing" like structures, whose acquisition and development are necessary of 
and for themselves rather than for Immediate educational goals , which can and 
are to be trained like mental muscles so as to ready the learner for later academic 
achievement. For example, we would train figure ground perception for reading, 
vocal encoding for proper language usage, and other basic "abilities" to ready a 
child for the acquisition of the second order skills of spelling and arithmetic. 

Since such abilities as figure ground perception, auditory encoding, etc., 
do not exist and are simply hypothetically fleshed out abstractions, they cannot 
be trained and It Is time that efforts be directed away from them Into formal curri- 
cular training or preparation. Indeed, If such reifications were real, they could 
be trained within the confines of academics: vlsuomotor Integration through writing, 
figure ground perception In reading, gross motor skills In physical education. 

And without the waste of time and effort that Is Involved In direct ability training. 
Further, If we could assume that separate abilities, such as In perception and lan- 
guage, can be legitimately defined and trained, how would we be sure that we are 
training the right abilities and not excluding more Important ones If we relied on 
ITPA, Frostlg, and other tests to select the "abilities" to train. Even If the abil- 
ities that we selected through such tests were the proper ones to train, how would 
we know that the tests appropriately measured them, In amounts, degree, etc. ? 

We could go on In our discussion, but the Issues of this paper are clear: 
they deny the validity of establishing training programs on the basis of "ability" 
tests because ability tests cannot be relied on to give us appropriate information 
for such training (a) on the basis of the limitations of the tests themselves, and 
(b) more Importantly, the limitations of the entire notion of ability training. 

This being so, let us consider our tasks In special education. Let us recog- 
nize that In pursuing the goals of basic ability training we pursue a myth and that 
we may be committing ourselves to training children to do better on tests that are 
essentially Irrelevant to academic learning. Then consider: do we want children 
to learn how to do better on the ITPA, or to speak and comprehend better? Do we 
want to concern ourselves with better scores on figure ground perception tests or 
in reading, with vlsuomotor coordination or with writing? Do we want to teach 
children or train reifications? 

Tests can offer useful Information diagnostically to the educator but the 
educator's goal must be to teach utilitarian skills or academics. This does not 
mean that teachers of the emotionally disturbed are to be confined to the perdition 
of doldium ridden hack teaching, for we have much that Is exciting to explore, 
learn from, and be challenged by In educational technology and theory. If beha- 
vioral modification techniques have taught us anything, it Is to observe what we 
are doing and what our pupils are doing and to adjust die former to maximize the 
potentials of the latter. There are many strategies and theories for teaching the 



emotionally disturbed available to educators that are relevant to teacher. We can 
experiment with prescription learning (Peter, 1965), criterion learning (Bloom, 1968), 
Engelmann's artificial but potentially useful conceptual fractionation (Engelmann, 
1967), Gagne's concepts of hierarchical learning (Gagne, 1965), or behavioral 
objectives In other theories. Very exciting prospects are raised by these and other 
promising educational approaches . 

Teachers of emotionally disturbed children have been partly emancipated from 
the dominance of mental health professions and concepts. They have found more 
and more that these professions and concepts can be used to guide them In their 
teaching, but cannot be used to teach with. We can use the various ability tests, 
too, to suggest to us possible pupil weaknesses, but we cannot teach to or by 
them. We must teach for the acquisition of educational skills and contents, Let 
us not surrender our worn mental health reifications for other Invalid ones . The 
job of education Is to teach learners, not abilities. 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF DISTURBED PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

by 

Jane Schwertfeger and William C. Morse 
Research 

The objective of the research program was to measure change In the trainees 
as a result of their experiences In the program and to use these findings to recom- 
mend a training program. Selection of criteria measures which adequately sample 
the great range of personality, attitude, and performance characteristics of the 
trainees Is a difficult job. We began this Job by administering a series of tests 
to the trainees on arrival, which tapped personality characteristics (Adjective 
Check List, Minnesota Multtphaslc Personality Inventory, and California Psycho- 
logical Inventory) and educational attitudes (Semantic Differential, Teacher Prac- 
tices Questionnaire, and Teacher Oplnlounatre) . 

Individual and group profiles were designed using selected dimensions of 
hese tests. In addition, our sample of 19 Is being compared with a sample of 124 
student teachers of the emotionally disturbed who trained at the University of 
Michigan to see whether there are any significant differences In mean scores . A 
factor analysis was performed to determine how the variables clustered together 
and to reduce the number of variables to workable size . 

The trainees wrote autobiographies. These were coded to yield scores on 
ego strength, adaptability, creativity, self awareness, and commitment to the pro- 
gram. These autobiography dimension scores are being correlated with relevant 
scores from the personality battery. 

With the exception of the Minnesota Multtphaslc Personality Inventory and 
the California Psychological Inventory, the test battery Is readmlnlstered at the 
end of the first and second years. Since the posttest data are Incomplete, only 
exploratory analyses have been performed to date. A display of change scores on 
the variables which show most change has been completed for the first group.. 

The Impact of academic coursework must also be assessed In attempting to 
measure change In the trainees. As we have seen, one of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of our program In comparison to other training programs Is the emphasis 
on academic coursework. To measure the reaction of the trainees to the special 
seminars, all sessions were taped and a sample of these tapes was coded. A very- 
quick summary of the students 1 reactions to the classes follows: 81 percent of the 
students 1 responses were concrete statements or questions; 7 percent were abstract 
questions or statements, and only 11 percent Implied rejection of messages emana- 
ting from the Instructor or other students. Further, 56 percent of the responses 
were related to children and 53 percent of the total responses referred to socloemo- 
tlonal area. A tally was also made of the nature of each Individual's participation. 
Three areas were tapped by this procedure: (a) assessment of conceptual Input 
to the student, (b) assessment of student reaction to this Input, and (c) assess- 
ment of group dynamics In this learning group. 

In evaluating this material, we learned that despite the considerable Indivi- 
dual differences In the trainees, these differences did not emerge significantly 
from a detailed analysis of classroom participation. We used the data and reac- 
tions of the students to Improve the seminars, but decided not to pursue the 
taping further because of the considerable expense and time commitment Involved. 
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In addition to the taping several supplementary measures were used. Stu- 
dents evaluated all their courses with regard to their general Interest, academic 
level, theory relevance, and practical relevance to working In the classroom set- 
ting. Detailed evaluations were made of the students by the instructors In addi- 
tion to the traditional examinations and grades. Finally, the students have an 
opportunity to react to the Input of their coursework as a whole during Individual 
Interviews conducted at the end of the first and second years. 

The most complex and most Important area to assess accurately is the 
trainees' performance In the preschool settings. Existing Instruments for class- 
room observations were difficult to adapt to our needs because we required: 

1. An Instrument which was appropriate to the activities and Interactions typical 
of the preschool classroom. 

2. An Instrument whose major focus was on the teacher's verbal and nonverbal 
behavior. 

3. An Instrument whose dimensions were conceptually relevant to our project, or, 
falling that, a system of discrete tallies that could eventually be meaningfully 
Interpreted. 

Since we could not find any single instrument that satisfied these require- 
ments, we used a combination of instruments. The OScAR (Medley & Mitzel) was 
used to tap verbal interaction. In addition, we have designed two other Instru- 
ments. The Observation Rating Scale concentrates on evaluating such teacht-i be- 
haviors as warmth, patterns of management intervention, and skills In communi- 
cating with the helping children. The Nonverbal Rating Scale developed this year 
measures the amount and kind of nonverbal Interaction. 

Over the course of the program an effective method was developed for making 
these observations. Two observers were trained together on the instruments and 
tested for reliability. The trainees were observed four times a semester for an 
hour at a time. The trainees wore a cordless microphone which permitted taping 
of all vosrbal interactions with maximum accuracy and minimum intrusive presence 
In the trainee's field. Three 5 minute segments of the tape, selected at random, 
were coded using the OScAR. 

The Nonverbal Interaction Scale was coded while In the classroom. Three 
5 minute segments were used which were meshed with the verbal Interactions. 

The Observation Rating Scale (ORS) was coded Immediately following the observa- 
tion. 



The OScAR and the ORS have been factor analyzed. The dimensions which 
emerged even from the preliminary data seemed to support the conceptual validity 
of the scales. Dimension scores were derived for each subject and the results 
compared with ratings made by the trainees' supervisors. 

The supervisors rated their trainees four times during the semester on an in- 
strument we designed called the Supervisor Rating Scale. When factor analyzed 
In an exploratory analysis, this scale yielded factors such as ease and warmth 
with children, group skills, and cognitive orientation. Pearson rho correlations 
were performed on the dimensions derived from the Supervisor feting Scale, ORS, 
and OScAR. The results are too complex to report here but there was general 
agreement varying In significance where hypothesized on overlapping dimensions 
from the several scales. 
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An exploratory regression analysis was also performed, using corrections 
for the small sample size, to see It It were possible to predict performance In the 
classroom from selected pretest personality and attitude variables. The results of 
this preliminary analysis were very good In that several of the combinations of 
predictor variables accounted for 60 percent or more of the variance. We are 
anxious to pursue this analysis furthsr when the rest of the data Is collected. 

To summarize briefly, the research program has been concerned both with 
developing Instruments and procedures suitable for our needs, and with measuring 
change in the trainees due to their interactions with the program. Because of the 
small sample It Is possible to examine this Interaction in detail on an Individual 
basis. The growth in teaching skills Is moderated along with changes In the Indi- 
vidual's self concept, Including such variables as self awareness, flexibility, 
and feelings of seif confidence . 

By a year from now we will have complete data and be ready to make more 
definitive statements. 

These statements appear important at this point: 

1. Although our sample is small we are encouraged that the close look we have 
been able to give already has suggested some significant trends and training 
suggestions. We have partially solved some of the data collection challenges. 

2. Analysis of preliminary data on the Supervisor Rating Scale and The Observa- 
tion Rating Scale in combination with the OScAR (Medley & Mitzel) and with 
selected pretest personality and attitude variables indicate that several com- 
binations, of predictor variables accounted for 60 percent or more of the var- 
iance. This makes us anxious to pursue further work on these completed data. 

3. Our hunch that there would be wide variation in individual student competence 
and personality and attitude variables, and that this individual "style" per- 
meates much of a student's production in the three major training areas (aca- 
demic coursework, the internship, and special seminars), suggests that we 
look closely at these data in these ways: (a) rank order students on different 
instrument dimensions and correlate similar dimensions across instruments 
(this will help us see where we are getting different or overlapping results); 

(b) or concentrate upon dimensions across instruments that are conceptually 
relevant to our study, variables we have tentatively selected as important to 
understanding changes in the trainees would be ego strength, selfawareness, 
creativity, and flexibility. 



T raining 

Theoretical orientation. The orientation for this training program has been 
drawn from the past experience of the directors and from the orientation of two 
theorists: Biber, "Training as a Personal Development, " which can be found in 
Prevention of Mental Disorders in Children . Caplan (1961), and Combs, The Pro- 
fessional Education of Teachers (1965). These together present a unified theory. 

The essence of these positions is that the professional role evolves from an 
individual personal configuration rather than by imitation of an external model. 

The process of absorbing information and methodology is a consequence of compa- 
tibility with the self concept. The goal of the training process then, is seen as 
the enhancement of the use of the self as an effective instrument in working with 
children (Combs, 1965). Competence is not in a set, uniform pattern with clearly 
definable external standards; it does not follow by Inculcation of a given response 



repertoire or simple development of new qualities through Imitation of the master. 
Rather, It Involves the learning of a varle ty of concepts and skills In terms of the 
discovery and relationship to personal meaning (Combs, 1965). 

Specific patterns of functioning In different teachers are, to a considerable 
extent, unique. Teachers judged to be successful In working are often far from 
Identical (Cohen et al. In Knoblooh, 1966). This may partly be a consequence of 
poor definition of the teaching process, which yields variance due to our lack of 
specific knowledge concerning what Is the single most correct thing to do given 
common goals, or It may be that there are several "almost as useful ways, " each 
suited to the total Impact of a particular person (Gage, 1963). But It Is also evi- 
dent that not every style of behavior or set of responses Is equally telling In pro- 
ducing particular changes In children. There are obviously parameters beyond 
which Idiosyncratic role development should not go, at least according to mature 
professional judgment. However, when one considers the current theories of 
treatment, ranging from electric shock to regression encouragement, they suggest 
that the field still recognises authorities with highly divergent concepts of how 
teachers should behave. 

We thus hypothesise that the effective Integrating core Is training that has 
the enhancement of an Individual's potential as Its goal. A good teacher Is a 
unique personality. The appropriate task of training Is to help her discover her 
own Idiom within the Intellectual and social context which we call education. In 
these terms, the training sequence Is never actually Identical for any two students. 
The psychological meaning of the work will be mediated by the nature of the self 
of each student. 

Procedure . To date the program has provided 2 year (4 term) training for 19 
graduate students registered In the Rackham School of Graduate Studies, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Four persons have graduated from the program (spring, 1968), 

10 are currently enrolled, and 5 students will complete their training In the spring 
of 1970. The students have ranged In age from 21 to 37 years. The majority are 
Immediately post B.A, students. They have had none to 5 years of teaching ex- 
perience although most have had some work or student contact with children. 

Training program . All students have been admitted to the Rackham School of 
Graduate Studies and are enrolled In regular degree programs. While there Is a 
minimal prescribed program, considerable opportunity for Individualized planning 
exists. The training Involves a sequence which can be tailored to meet past ex- 
periences and future professional goals . The degree and certification possibil- 
ities are specialist In education degree (54 hours) and masters degree (30 hours) 
plus certification (elementary, special education, and nursery school). The 
specialist degree Is encouraged when possible. In case of no previous certifica- 
tion, a masters degree and appropriate certification Is suggested. An effort Is 
being made to evaluate and guide students Individually. 

Special effort has been made to Individualize a student's program as much 
as possible; It Is done In these ways: 

1. Match field experiences to supplement student ex ance providing a variety 
of normal and exceptional contaots In schools. 

2. Select appropriate education and cognate coursewv to provide understanding 
of normal and deviant development, provide exposure to a variety of curriculum 
and teaching methodology, and encourage thoughtful assessment of these. 

Aid the student to work toward appropriate professional competence such as 
certification and degree completion. 
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3. Provide small group and Individual supervision of the student In Internships 
with opportunity for personal and professional support and counseling. 

4 . Provide exposure to as many professionals and professional settings as possi- 
ble— site visits, consultant contacts, and seminars. 

There are three aspects to the current training sequences election of regular 
graduate courses, seminars specifically designed and offered for this program, and 
the field experience. 

Representative general coursework . All students have elected Education 
C530, Mental Hygiene of Childhood and Adolescence (2 hours), Morse. Other 
elections have Included courses In psychology, sociology, English and speech, 
and electives In education. 

Special seminars . Seminars have been offered exclusively for these students. 
These are: (a) C635, Seminar In Mental Hygiene of Childhood and Adolescence 
(2 hr.), Term I, Wright; (b) C635, Seminar In Mental Hygiene of Childhood and 
Adolescence (2 hr.), Term II, Waggoner; and (c) D522, Seminar In Education of the 
Exceptional Preschool Child (2 hr.), Schwertfeger. 

Students have elected 12 hours of coursework per term, divided among elec- 
tives In education, special seminars, cognate electives, and the Internship. 

The Internship. Each student spends the major portion of one term each 
year In an Internship, the other In academic study. The core of the training rests 
In the K690, Practlcum and Field Experience. This Internship Includes a variety 
of experiences ranging from extensive work on a one to one basis with a child to 
total group teaching. Requirements have varied somewhat from place to place. 

They have Included keeping written and planned behavior records, keeping dally 
experience logs, planning and carrying out curriculum programs for children, visits 
with the teacher to the children's homes In one setting, and attendance at parent 
meetings In another. Certain settings have required written papers or Individual 
case studies. The project has shared autobiographical Information with the super- 
vising teachers and attempted to keep close contact with them and the student's 
work. Student's progress and Individual problems have been monitored by tele- 
phone and Individual conferences, visits, and written memos. Each student and 
teacher has had at least one planned weekly conference; In many Instances they 
have attended school and clinic meetings. 

A training assistant works with the student and the supervising teacher. 

She observes the setting, confers with both student and supervisor, and holds a 
monthly group seminar centering about (his experience. She works to clarify and 
simplify the experience and to clear staff communication. 

In addition to formal coursework, students participated In field visits and 
study and attended education, psychology, and other University colloqula and 
state and national conferences. 

Graduates . To date five students have graduated . Three h«*ve obtained 
masters degrees In educational psychology, and two have the specialist In edu- 
cation degree. Two specialist research papers have been presented and accepted 
for degree credit. 

All graduates are employed . Two are teachers In therapeutic preschools for 
disturbed young children. One Is a teacher In a federally sponsored research pro- 
ject In a public school which Is carrying out an Intervention program for dlsadvan- 
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taged and disturbed children. One (a one year dropout) currently Is a teacher of 
English at the junior high school level. 



TRENDS AND ISSUES IN PLACEMENT AND ORGANIZATION FOR 
INSTRUCTION IN SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

by 

William F. Brazziel 

I see a glimmer of hope on the horizon for the more advanced communities 
and I would like to share this hope with you. Hopefully, over the years, more and 
more school systems will take a good look at the situation regarding black children 
and the special education programs in their schools. 

Leonard Blackman and Paul Helntz analyzed the research on mentally retar- 
ded children for the February 1966 Issue of the Review of Educational Research and 
Herbert Prehm and James Crosson analyzed It for the February 1969 Issue. Both 
teams noted a great deal of controversy and confusion Involving testing, classify- 
ing, placing, and teaching mentally retarded children. Add to this the fact that 
black children who are poverty stricken do very poorly on standardized tests and 
we can easily see why we must look further Into the situation. 

The big Issues In the controversy have to do with whether or not a given 
child Is severely deprived or neurally handicapped. If he Is severely deprived, can 
we bring him up to a normal level of operation with a special program? If so, what 
will this program consist of? Who Is going to decide that he Is deprived and can 
be brought up to standard? What Instruments will be used to test him? Is It bet- 
ter to place him In a special class or leave him In the regular class? 

The most heartening trends have to do with the emphasis on preventing phy- 
sical and maternal deprivation through family planning, prenatal diet and care, In- 
fant diet and care, Infant stimulation, preschool education, and relief of Isolation 
of lower class children. It Is here, I believe, that special education can make Its 
biggest contribution. This means that we can no longer wait for our clients to 
come to us In kindergarten, first grade, and Head Start programs. We must liter- 
ally begin to work with the child when he Is but a gleam In his father's eye. 

Testing and placing black children in special education programs Is our 
knottiest problem today. Too many borderline cases are placed In the programs on 
the basis of a single IQ test although psychologists have Insisted for 20 years that 
these Instruments don't do a good job with deprived children, black or white. In 
the big IQ controversy currently raging, Arthur Jensen has even gone so far as to 
Insist that the disadvantaged black child's mind works differently. 

Jensen may have been overstating his case but the point Itself Is worth not- 
ing. Children score best on tests who are of the same race, ethnic group, and 
Income level of the committee that made up the test. I always think of about a 10 
point correction factor when dealing with these children and I would neve place 
one In a retarded category on the basis of a single test score or on the basis of 
several test scores If the latter are near the cut off point for placement. 

* 

Some cf the greatest ferment can be found In the area of Instruction. This 
has always been an issue. Orville Johnson noted In the October 1962 issue of 
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Special Education that retarded children enrolled in special classes achieved sig- 
nificantly less than comparable children who remained in the regular grades, 
despite small class enrollments, high costs, and specially trained teachers. He 
Indicated that these negative finding could be attributed to teacher education pro- 
grams which stressed the inability of the retarded child to learn anything. 

There seems to be a similar problem with our track teachers in regular school 
classes and with teachers who have a mind set regarding low IQ children gener- 
ally. This is coming to be known as the Rosenthal effect after Robert Rosenthal's 
and Lenore Jacobson's book Pygmalion in the Classroom . 

The problem here is that children must have certain increments in knowledge 
each year to score well on tests. If a borderline child is placed in a special edu- 
cation class with a nonteaching teacher, after a year or so his test scores will 
have declined to the point where he really is retarded because of the miniscule 
amount of information he has received. This is one of the greatest challenges 
facing the teaching profession today. 

Some exciting new programs for working with young children are now being 
tried on a rather large scale. The US Office of Education is leading the way with 
its follow through program and the NIH Complex is doing some fine work on early 
stimulation. Some of the programs now being tried include Bereiter-Engelmann, 
Montessorl, Bank Street College, and the Institute for Developmental Studies of 
NYU. Work on the role of good nutrition is also underway at NIH. 

It seems that a progressive school system will in the future be one that has 
a broad, strong prevention program, although it will probably have another name. 
Such an effort will include: 

1. A program to help mothers plan their families and space their children. 

2. A program to assure pregnant mothers the proper proteins and minerals. 

3. A program to assure Infants the proper proteins and minerals. 

4. A program to assure infants and toddlers the proper mental stimulation. 

5 . A program to enroll children who need it in nursery schools and day schools 
that teach. 

6. A prekindergarten, kindergarten, and early elementary program that is one 
nongraded unit assuring continuous learning and progress. 

7. A school program that does not isolate children of families with modest incomes. 

8. A corps of teachers who are free of racial and social class prejudices. 

As we can see, such a program will require good cooperation from almost 
everyone involved in the social service area. It will also require money. In 
some of the most affluent communities with tiny numbers of poor people, it may 
be possible to gain financial support from state and local funds. 

For most American communities, however, we must push hard for federal 
support. I suggest that we urge our representatives in Congress to pass legisla- 
tion and appropriations for such a program. Money would have to be authorized 
and appropriated for the following areas of the program: 
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1. Family planning. 

2. Prenatal and Infant diet and care. 

3. Infant and toddler stimulation. 

4. Nursery schools and day care center. 

5. Expansion of Head Start to include 100 percent of the eligible children in year 
round programs instead of the 10 percent now enrolled. 

We must also change our teacher training programs to some extent. I be- 
lieve special education teachers are more warm hearted than most, but I believe 
they are still taught that IQ scores are the be all and end all in the assessment of 
the abilities of children. In other words, they fall prey to the Rosenthal effect. 
This must be changed and a greater faith in the plasticity of the intellect must be 
generated. 

Education professors and supervisors in school systems also teach teachers 
that ability grouping and tracking must prevail or the schools will crumble. Most 
of these professors and supervisors spent their entire school careers in untracked 
and ungrouped classrooms. A large proportion who attended schools in small dis- 
tricts never had a standardized test. I believe they were very, very fortunate. 

They were never denied access to the ver best learning the schools have to offer. 
Poor children don't do well on tests and they are denied this access. Somehow, 
we must get school supervisors and education professors to take a look at what 
they are ^oing . 

The next five years should bring much ferment to this area. Much of the 
push will come from poor people themselves. I hope people in special education 
will gain deep insights into the nature of the forces at work. I hope they will keep 
their newly gained perspective under the stress of the pressure for change, I 
think there is much that special education can do to help develop a larger propor- 
tion of alert, educated black citizens. I hope we can Join forces to bring this 
about. 
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ABSTRACT 

AUDITORY SEQUENCING FUNCTIONS IN NORMAL CHILDREN AND CHILDREN 
WITH LANGUAGE AND LEARNING DISORDERS 
by 

James L. Aten, Cheryl Caldwell, and Janet Hirschberg 

The capacity for perceiving and retaining serial information presented audi- 
torially is basic to normal language learning and academic progression in school. 
Despite the present awareness of the importance of the auditory modality for nor- 
mal language acquisition, few objective measures of children's abilities to per- 
ceive and process auditory information of various types have been developed. The 
few Instruments that are available, such as the Peabody test, do not measure re- 
tention and storage of serial items of information, or auditory memory for sequence, 
as we shall term it. This presentation will report on our attempt to develop a 
battery of verbal and nonverbal tests which purport to measure deficiencies in the 
perception and retention of serial auditory stimuli. 

The four nonverbal tests measure the four parameters basic to the perception 
of speech (loudness, pitch, duration, and rhythm). The auditory stimuli for each 
of these tests requires the child to discriminate between loud-soft, high- low, 
short- long, or single-double tone during a training period, then to make sequential 
judgments of the order of variation as the sequence is lengthened to a span of five. 

The four verbal tests measure the ability of the child to retain serial pho- 
nemes , words , sentences , and scrambled words to be rearranged in proper syntac- 
tical order. With the exception of the last task, all of the tests required only a 
manual (pointing) response. 

Thus far the experimental battery has been administered to 30 normal chil- 
dren ranging in age from 5 to 8 years of age and to a heterogenous group of chil- 
dren with speech, language, and reading problems. The results are discussed in 
terms of: (a) nonverbal and verbal comparisons; (b) the correct mean number of 
items retained on each test; (c) the memory span level of the various subgroups of 
normal children by 6 month age intervals; (d) the types of phonological, morpho- 
logical, and syntactic errors noted; (e) the ordinal position of errors within each 
type of. stimulus presented; and (f) the overall progressive development of auditory 
sequential skills by age and grade placement. Brief comparisons are also made 
between the normal children and children who have been designated as having 
various pathologies of learning. 



BEHAVIOR THEORY AND STUTTERING: PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 

by 
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Robert T. Werts and James Aten 

Bloods tein (1959) has divided the many theories advanced to explain the 



cause and nature of stuttering into three major groups, based on the kind of be- 
havior stuttering Is assumed to represent. The first classification, the breakdown 
theories, attempt to explain why the child's speech disintegrates or falls apart. 
Generally, stuttering Is viewed to arise from some traumatic environmental event. 
The child ,however, Is assumed to be "predisposed" to breakdown as a result of the 
stressful event, this predlspostlon stemming from an underlying organic factor 
rather than learning. Theorists supporting this view are Elsenson (1958), West 
(1958), and, In part. Van Riper (1963). 

The second classification, repressed need theories, views stuttering as the 
result of a subconscious desire to stutter. The overt symptom, stuttering, Is the 
result of unmet unconscious needs . There Is little agreement concerning which 
needs stuttering satisfies. Some theorists suggest that stuttering grows out of the 
need for oral erotic gratification, others suggest It Is an attempt to satisfy anal 
erotic needs, others view stuttering as an expression of hostility and aggression, 
and still others suggest that stuttering represents an unconscious desire to sup- 
press speech. The work of Blauber (1958) and Travis (1957) are examples of the 
repressed need theory. 

The third classification, that stuttering is an anticipatory struggle reaction, 
suggests that stuttering results when a person expects to have difficulty talking. 
The reaction to the expectation Is a tensing of muscles, holding back, and forcing. 
The anticipatory struggle hypothesis grows out of the dlagnosogenic theory devel- 
oped by Johnson (1955, 1959). Johnson believed that stuttering resulted when lay- 
men, usually parents, diagnosed the child's normal hesitations and repetitions 
as stuttering and the child, In turn, adopted his parents' evaluation. The child 
attempts to avoid normal nonfluencies and the result Is speech characterized by 
tension and anxiety. This "hesitation to hesitate" Is stuttering. Williams (1957) 
has elaborated Johnson's views by suggesting that stuttering Is what the stutterer 
does to keep from stuttering. Bloodsteln (1958) also supports the anticipatory 
struggle hypothesis. 

The concept that stuttering Is the stutterer's effort to avoid stuttering can 
be seen In the several learning approaches to stuttering. Wlschner (1950, 1952) 
assumed that stuttering was a learned response and, therefore, reinforced by some 
kind of reward. His analysis of the moment of stuttering led him to believe that 
prior to the actual block there was a buildup of expectancy and fear. The Immedi- 
ate effect of having the block was a reduction of anxiety. Although the stuttering 
block had punishing consequences, the Immediate effect was a reduction In ten- 
sion and anxiety. Wlschner has likened stuttering to "Instrumental avoidance" 
learning In animals which Is extremely difficult to extinguish. The stutterer be- 
lieves he has to do something to combat his fears of stuttering. What he does Is 
what the listener Identifies as stuttering. 

A second learning approach to stuttering has been developed by Sheehan 
(1958). His theory is based on the approach-avoidance conflict theory developed 
by Miller (1944) . The conflict for the stutterer Is between the opposing drives to 
speak and to hold back for fear of stuttering. Three conditions grow out of the 
approach-avoidance conflict. In one, the desire to speak is stronger than the 
desire to avoid speech, and the stutterer speaks fluently. In another, the desire 
to avoid speaking Is clearly dominant, and the stutterer is silent. In the third, the 
desire to speak and the desire to avoid speech are equal, and the stutterer stutters. 

Shames and Sherrick (1963) have suggested that stuttering can be viewed as 
operant behavior. Basically, these authors view stuttering as being maintained by 
both positive and negative reinforcements which operate on complex, multiple 
schedules. Further, they feel It Is possible to define both stimulus and reinforce- 
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ment in stuttering behavior. This view has been used to explain the so called 
"secondary symptoms" (eye blinks/ head movement, fist clenching, etc.) which 
the stutterer develops as aids to "get the word out." 

Traditional Therapeutic Approaches 

Three major therapeutic approaches to the treatment of stuttering have grown 
out of, the major theories. These are: (a) psychoanalytic techniques— directed to- 
ward a verbalization and modification of the stutterer's feelings about himself and 
others; (b) attitudinal techniques— directed toward a modification of the stutterer's 
thinking about his disorder and speaking in general; and (c) symptomatic tech- 
niques— directed toward a modification of the stutterer's overt speaking behavior. 
These approaches have failed frequently to alleviate stuttering. The psychoan- 
alytic approach concentrates on general anxiety and fails to consider the stutter- 
er's specific anxiety associated with his speech behavior. Attitudinal therapy 
appears to be overly thought oriented, ignoring the psychological and physiolo- 
gical correlates arising from anxiety. Symptomatic therapy is directed toward the 
physiological moment of stuttering, and excludes the anxiety reactions which pre- 
cede and are continuously linked with the stuttering behavior. 



Behavior Theory 



Recently, therapeutic procedures with stutterers have been increasingly in- 
fluenced by what is generally called behavior theory. In contrast to the more 
traditional approaches, behavior theory attempts to recondition reactions deriving 
from autonomic responses that have been classically conditioned to aversive stim- 
uli. These reactions involve various responses of the automatic and central ner- 
vous systems. In the late 1940's Wolpe (1948) formulated the concept of reciprocal 
inhibition. He suggested that 

If a response antagonistic to anxiety can be made 
to occur in the presence of anxiety-evoking stimuli 
so that it is accompanied by a complete or partial 
suppression of the anxiety responses, the bond 
between these stimuli and the anxiety responses will 
be weakened (Wolpe, 1958, p. 71). 

This concept has evolved clinically to mean that disorders with etiologies based 
in anxiety can be treated through establishing responses antagonistic to anxiety 
(e.g. , relaxation) in the presence of the anxiety evoking cues. The use of re- 
ciprocal inhibition techniques with stutterers assumes that stuttering is etiologi- 
cal to an elevated stateof verbal anxiety. The working hypothesis is that the 
stutterer stutters only when anxious and not when relaxed. Opposing anxiety with 
relaxation, therefore, should result in reciprocal inhibition (elimination) of the 
stuttering behavior. 

Brutten and Shoemaker (1967) have formulated the most detailed behavioris- 
tic approach to stuttering. Their model presents a two factor approach to stutter- 
ing. They have considered not only the classically conditioned autonomic beha- 
vior (negative emotionality associated with fluency failure), but also the more 
obvious instrumentally conditioned overt symptoms (voluntary attempts to overcome 
the autonomic arousal) . Factor I describes the classically conditioned negative 
emotionality associated with fluency failure as developing through a series of 
stages. In the final stage, fluency failure has become stuttering. The individual 
has developed classically conditioned negative emotional reactions to the act of 
speaking, the words employed, and even the anticipation of dysfluency. Factor 
II describes the instrumental behavior directed toward coping with the negative 
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emotionality arising from Factor I. These behaviors are voluntary attempts to re- 
gain fluency and eliminate the autonomic arousal and associated negative emo- 
tionality. The instrumental part of stuttering is avoidance or escape behavior 
(speaking on inhalation, taking a deep breath, pursing lips, head jerks, etc.) 
utilised to avoid the negative emotionality associated with fluency failure. 

The Moment of Stuttering 

The two factor theory of stuttering not only recognizes that two learning pro- 
cesses are operative in stuttering behavior, but also provides a means for a more 
thorough analysis of the moment of stuttering. Traditionally, the moment of stut- 
tering is described on the basis of observable auditory and visual behavior. The 
two factor theory suggests that the moment of stuttering is comprised of both 
covert responses (classically conditioned behavior) and overt responses (instru- 
mentally conditioned behavior). These responses can be explained as a specific 
series of temporal events . 

Using the two factor theory, stuttering can be described as beginning at 
point A (prestuttering), silence or fluency; moving through point B (onset of Factor 
I behavior), where the cue to speak evokes conditioned negative emotionality 
associated with past fluency failure; moving through point C (Factor I plus onset 
of Factor II behavior), where there is an Increase in negative emotionality plus the 
onset of adjustive behaviors as the need to speak grows; through point D (Factor 
I plus increased Factor II behavior) , where maximum negative emotionality is 
accoir >anied by overt instrumental attempts to speak; and, finally, through point 
E (spontaneous reduction of Factor I behavior and termination of Factor II behavior), 
which results in a reduction of negative emotionality following the termination of 
attempts to consciously control speech (stuttering). 

The moment of stuttering, when categorized into a series of temporal events, 
has both theoretical and therapeutic implications. Traditionally, much of the mo- 
ment of stuttering has been ignored. The traditional view as espoused by most 
stutterers and some clinicians is as follows: first, "I go along O.K. "; second, 

"it happens"; third, "certain words won't come out"; and then, "I'm over it and 
hope it won't happen again. " The more insightful stutterer, however, describes 
the following: first, "I feel O.K. and then, "I find I have to speak and I am 
afraid I'll stutter"; and then, "I feel myself getting nervous and tight and know I'm 
going to stutter"; and then, "I feel helpless and I do everything I can to get the 
word out"; and finally, "the word comes out and I'm not as tense but feel embar- 
rassed over what's happened." If the latter description is more accurate, and 
stuttering includes both Factor I and Factor II behaviors, then the therapeutic 
approach must include not only reduction of Factor II operant or instrumental be- 
haviors, but also Increased awareness and reduction of Factor I classically condi- 
tioned behavior. Behavior therapy provides techniques for working with both the 
instrumental and the classically conditioned behaviors. 

Behavior Therapy; Factor I Techniques 

All Factor I techniques are designed to eliminate the classically conditioned 
negative emotionality and specific verbal anxiety that are hypothesized to precede 
the Factor II instrumental behaviors. Classically conditioned negative emotion- 
ality (fear and tension) are eliminated by inducing a positive emotional state (relax- 
ation). The therapeutic approach involves two stages, recognition of anxiety and 
opposition of anxiety. The basic rationale for the techniques grow out of the 
learning principle of autonomic reciprocal inhibition or counter conditioning of 
anxiety arousal (Wolpe, 1958). The adaptation of this approach with stutterers in- 
volves (a) the recognition of those cues which evoke specific verbal fear, tension. 



and anxiety, and culminate in stuttering, and (b) the opposition of the anxiety with 
a response incompatible with stuttering (i.e., relaxation of the speech mechanism 
in the presence of the speech-anxiety evoking cue)i 

The most popular technique used in Factor I Therapy is systematic desensi- 
tization based on relaxation. The use of this technique with stutterers includes 
three distinct stepp; (a) a detailed analysis of cues which evoke stuttering 
(anxiety associated with phonemes, words, situations, etc.); (b) intensive train- 
ing in systematic relaxation with major emphasis on relaxation on the speech mus- 
culature (easy breath flow for vocalization, relaxed onset of phonation, smooth, 
articulatory movements, etc.); and, (c) opposition of anxiety evoking cues with 
relaxation (imagining cues to speak which normally evoke anxiety while avoiding 
tension arousal through maintenance of a relaxed state). Systematic desensitiza- 
tion based on relaxation and its use in stuttering therapy has been elaborated by 
Rosenbek (1969). 

A second Factor I technique is reciprocal inhibition through assertive re- 
sponses. This procedure was developed by Salter (1949) and elaborated by Wolpe 
(1958). In the case of stuttering, the hypothesis is that stutterers develop anxi- 
ety in situations where they feel that they have been put upon or used by other 
people. The stutterer's response is either one of silence or Increased stuttering 
resulting from an elevation of anxiety. Typically, the stutterer feels that he can- 
not be verbally assertive because it requires a tool which he does not use very 
well, speech. In therapy, the stutterer is told that his increased anxiety in con- 
flict situations can be overcome if they are opposed by another, stronger emotion, 
desire to be assertive. The stutterer is motivated to actual performance of asser- 
tive behavior in real life situations through role playing and discussion in therapy. 
Common situations which require an assertive response (having been given short 
change, returning a faulty garment, poor service in a restaurant, someone com- 
menting about his speech, etc.) are explored in therapy and a variety of asser- 
tive responses are developed and rehearsed. One stutterer we worked with lacked 
assertion in social gatherings when someone asked why he did not do something 
about his speech. Having been in therapy for over 14 years, this remark evoked 
resentment and increased anxiety due to a fear of stuttering in an appropriate 
response. This patient's usual practice was to either remain silent or agree that 
he should work harder on his speech. In therapy, he developed an assertive re- 
sponse that inhibited the anxiety and was always delivered quite fluently. When 
asked why he did not work on his speech, he replied that, "My therapist and I 
have decided that I need to stutter or I may become homocldal, and you might be 
the first person I would go after. " 

Additional techniques which seem to inhibit Factor I negative emotionality 
are the systematic use of shadowing, delayed audtory feedback, and the use of a 
click generator. Shadowing, a technique developed by Cherry and Sayers (1960) 
and utilized by Walton and Black (1960), requires the stutterer to repeat what the 
therapist has said immediately after the therapist speaks or reads. The patient is 
Instructed to "shadow" the therapist's speech. This technique typically results 
in an improvement in fluency following several practice sessions. The stutterer 
is "pulled forward" (perhaps distracted) by the therapist and does not have time to 
stutter. The usual result of shadowing is a positive carryover into normal conver- 
sational speech. The technique can be used to reciprocally inhibit anxiety in 
specific situations. For example, stutterers who experience specific verbal 
anxiety when using the telephone can be placed on a systematic schedule of sha- 
dowing over the phone during therapy. The stutterer and the first therapist sit in 
one room and a second therapist sits in another. The stutterer shadows the first 
therapist over the internal line on the clinic telephone. The second therapist 
listens to the stutterer and counts nonfluencies. After 20 to 40 sessions (depend- 
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Ing on the patient), the number of nonfluencies per session is usually near zero. 
Following this reduction in the number of nonfluencies, the stutterer begins talking 
to the second clinician over the phone. A hierarchy of anxiety telephone situations 
is developed and arranged from least anxiety evoking to most anxiety evoking. 
Beginning at the bottom, the hierarchy is gradually ascended. The number of non- 
fluencies at a hierarchlal level is the cue used to proceed or continue work at that 
level. Walton and Black (1960) and the present authors have found that this ap- 
proach typically reduces Factor I classically conditioned negative emotionality to 
the telephone and results in an improvement in speech behavior. 

Goldiamond (1968), using delayed auditory feedback (DAF), and Beech (1967) 
using a metronome, have also reduced Factor I behavior. The approach in both 
cases was to eliminate stuttering through an external auditory stimulus (metronom^. 
Once the stutterer was speaking without stuttering under the influence of auditory 
stimulation, his new verbal behavior was manipulated to make it sound more nor- 
mal. In the case of DAF, the prolonged verbalizations used to beat the auditory 
stimulus were systematically rewarded as they became shorter. In the case of the 
metronome, the extremely rhythmic speech was manipulated by encouraging the 
patient to gradually eliminate the rhythm. Attempts were made to combat the fre- 
quent situation where stuttering can be reduced in the clinic but there Is no carry- 
over to the real world . Both techniques have utilized portable devices that the 
patient can wear at all times. When the patient feels speech related anxiety In- 
creasing (fears he is going to stutter) he can give himself a dose of DAF or rhyth- 
mic clicks until fluency Is established and anxiety is reduced. Both techniques 
are reported to be successful. 



Factor II Therapy 

Martin (1968) and Goldiamond (1968), using operant techniques, have 
demonstrated that the Factor II Instrumental behaviors can be temporarily reduced 
through response contingent noxious stimuli. Factor II instrumental behaviors, it 
will be remembered, are those responses (eye blinks, head movement, etc.) de- 
veloped to cope with the Factor I classically conditioned negative emotionality. 

The initial use of operant techniques with stutterers was in the laboratory. Only 
recently have clinical problems such as generalization to environments outside of 
therapy been explored . 

Martin has utilized a variety of stimuli in an attempt to reduce stuttering 
in general and so called secondary symptoms in particular. The procedure for 
each stimulus is essentially similar. Initially, a "base rate, " the frequency of 
the particular response under study, was obtained. Once the base rate was stable, 
a specific response contingent stimulus, electric shock, was employed. The sub- 
ject was initially run for a base rate period. Following this, electric shock was 
delivered contingent upon each stuttering response emitted during spontaneous 
speech. Response contingent electric shock tended to suppress the frequency of 
the stuttering response. In another experiment, a specific stuttering behavior 
was selected as the response class for study. Again the task was spontaneous 
speech, but the response contingent stimulus was the word "wrong" delivered each 
time the subject said "uh. " After a brief base rate period, the contingent "wrong" 
was presented for the remainder of the session. The results indicated that when 
stuttering is defined in terms of a specific response ("uh"), presentation of the 
response contingent stimulus "wrong" serves as a punishment and the frequency of 
the response is reduced. 

A third experiment showed that two specific behaviors emitted during stutter- 
ing could be manipulated Independently. A subject who displayed both tongue pro- 
trusion and an s prolongation was given response contingent shock during spontan- 



eous speech. Initially, only the tongue protrusion was followed by shock. After 
approximately 10 minutes of response contingent shock, tongue protrusion was com- 
pletely suppressed but the s prolongation remained at base rate level. Following 
the suppression of tongue protrusion, the contingency was changed and shock was 
made contingent upon the s prolongation. The result was a dramatic reduction in 
the subject's s prolongation and tongue protrusion remained suppressed. Thus, 
two specific stuttering responses were manipulated independently. 

The results of these experiments show that stuttering can be suppressed in 
■ frequency through the application of response contingent stimuli. Unfortunately, 

| however, the suppression effects upon stuttering extinguish relatively rapidly. 

Once the shock or verbal stimulus is removed, the response rate returns to base 
i rate level. 

Discussion 

Although certain overt stuttering behaviors are susceptible to experimental 
manipulation in much the same way as are other operant behaviors, Factor II 
therapy techniques do not permanently suppress the stuttering behaviors. The 
failure of operant techniques to permanently reduce stuttering may be a function of 
not treating the Factor I classically conditioned anxiety. The two factor theory 
dictates that the modification of stuttering must include techniques designed to 
treat only the overt responses (instrumentally conditioned behaviors). These re- 
sponses constitute only a part of the total clinical picture of stuttering. It is also 
necessary to eliminate the Factor I classically conditioned behaviors. 

There is every reason to believe that the simultaneous use of both Factor I 
and Factor II therapeutic techniques is advantageous in the treatment of stuttering. 
Factor I techniques modify the emotional and evaluative behaviors, while Factor II 
techniques modify the instrumental responses. It is entirely possible that the 
Factor II operant techniques, which assist the stutterer in his effort to speak more 
fluently , may have a positive effect on reducing the classically conditioned anxi- 
ety. 

Summary 

This paper has presented a behavioristically oriented theoretical and thera- 
peutic approach to the treatment of stuttering. It has been suggested that stutter- 
ing behavior consists of two processes, classically conditioned negative emotion- 
ality resulting from a fear of fluency failure and instrumentally conditioned be- 
haviors that attempt to combat the expected fluency failure. It has been recom- 
mended that stuttering therapy attack the classically conditioned behaviors though 
the use of systematic reciprocal inhibition while simultaneously manipulating the 
Instrumental responses through the use of operant techniques. 
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CAUSES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMUNICATION DISORDERS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 



by 

John H. Meier 

This paper presents a model which theoretically relates the causes of com- 
munication disorders to some of their characteristics which are customarily Iden- 
tified through differential diagnosis . Soma of the procedures for and findings from 
two prevalence studies of Individual learning disabilities are reported and dis- 
cussed in order to demonstrate the practical manifestations of certain communica- 
tion disorders . 

Since learning involves the communication of information either within an 
individual or between individuals, investigations into the prevalence, causes, 
and characteristics of learning disabilities are essentially concerned with the 
causes and characteristics of communication disorders. Two communications net- 
works are suggested for depicting these complex interrelationships. 

The first exploratory prevalence study was conducted in early 1967 in the 
second grade classes of the Greeley Public Schools and was supported by the 
Psycho-Educational Research Institute; this study was conceived subsequent to a 
1966 national tour of representative facilities dealing with dyslexic children and 
was supported by a grant from the Ford Foundation to improve teacher education at 
Colorado State College. The second prevalence study was conducted in early 
1968 in second grade classes located throughout eight Rocky Mountain States, 
using somewhat refined instruments and procedures which were developed for the 
previous pilot study; this study was an integral part of an Individual Learning Dis- 
abilities Program began under the auspices of the Rocky Mountain Educational 
Laboratory. 



Theoretical Model of Communication Disorders 

In an effort to develop some theoretical rationale for communication disor- 
ders, two communication networks (Figures 1 and 2) are presented for the reader's 
consideration. Although these networks are nearly self explanatory, it seems exi- 
gent that several of their salient features be briefly described . 

Figure 1 is a suggested depiction of the communications network in which 
such presentations as this paper fit. The CEC Annual Conventions are held to 
effect accurate and current communication among the numerous and scattered pro- 
fessionals throughout the world who are dealing with exceptional children. The 
Transmitters (#3) share their recent laboratory findings and theoretical constructs 
(#1) with fellow workers (other #3's, plus #7's and#8's) in the field. In any com- 
munications system there are various filters (#2 and other wavy intersecting 
lines) which condition the information by eliminating what might be referred to as 
"noise" in the system. However, what is noise to one person is frequently music 
to another. Thus, the transmitter is tuned to certain phenomena and records and 
reports data from that point of view. The remainder of the network indicates addi- 
tional points of distortion which typically bias the communication of facts and 
ideas among professional people. A convention such as this serves to short cir- 
cuit the network by enabling direct dialogue between, say, a special education 
teacher (#8) and a research psychologist (#3). An unsuccessful convention is one 
marked by such communication disorders as faulty audiovisual equipment, aloof 
and abstruse presenters, disinterested or underprepared audiences, inadequate 
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room for all to sea and hear well, and other ohronio convention maladies . 

F Igure 2 depicts the single human organism as a communications network 
with the some system components • As an illustration of some of the complexities 
of communications disorders, a child with an auditory communication disorder is 
plugged into this system. As his ears (#3) listen to the environment, various stim- 
uli from the interrial and/or external environment (#1) Impinge on the receptor or- 
gans and, if these stimuli are of sufficient intensity, i.e., above the threshold to 
trigger the receptors, a sensation (#4) is generated. Subliminal stimuli (#2) are 
those which exist but are too weak to be censed either consciously or unconscious- 
ly and are dependent upon the relative acuity of the receptor organs; an inaudible 
sound is not sensed because of the limitations of the ear organ, whereas a nor- 
mally audible sound may not be sensed because of the dysfunction of the ear organ 
itself. After a message (#4) is sensed, it must flow smoothly through the peri- 
pheral (#5) and central (#6) nervous systems. Provided that there is no nerve 
damage (breakdown at the cochlear analytic level eliminating high tones, myelitis, 
etc.) or electrobiochemical malfunction (faulty synaptic transmission, RNA deficit, 
nuclei in brain stem damaged by deposits of blood cell pigment in Rh athetoid con- 
dition, reticular activating system disorder, etc,), the message is received by the 
brain (#7), However, the auditory cortex may be damaged or immature, thus mak- 
ing the differentiation or discrimination of various sound patterns quite poor or am- 
biguous; such fussy decoding necessarily renders the associating and encoding at 
least equally fussy. 

The flood of incoming data— billions of bits per minute— is initially pro- 
cessed in terms of basic survival (involuntary) needs and drives. The individual's 
cognitive and affective domains play a major role in determining which messages 
are worthy of conscious attention and which are to be ignored, suppressed, and 
even repressed. 

From a psychoanalytic viewpoint, with some tentative neurophysiological 
considerations mentioned parenthetically, the pleasure seeking, pain avoiding or- 
ganism filters out those messages which emanate from or are in harmony with the 
libidinous instincts (old brain or rhinencephalon) and they are not allowed to enter 
into consciousness by the executive ego (hypothalamic structures or mesenceph- 
alon), because of the superego's (cortical structures) frame of reference which for- 
bids certain messages. From a cognitive field point of view, some messages 
cause so much cognitive dissonance (disequilibrium and increased tension in the 
life space) that the receiver simply "turns off" or awaits, perhaps seeks, a more 
compatible or meaningful message, which doesn't do such violence to the status 
quo, doesn't require unbearable amounts of restructuring of the life space, i.e., 
new learning, and doesn't frustrate the learning process with meaningless noise. 

Regardless of the course of data through the learning organism which has 
been dismissed as a black box by many behavioral scientists, a relationship can 
be established between a specific input (#1) and an observable output (#8) which 
is either appropriate or Inappropriate in terms of normal behavior (#9). 

Psychoeducatlonal testing typically introduces a controlled stimulus (#1) 
and measures the corresponding response (#8). When the response to a standard 
stimulus is quite deviant from the average, some exception is noted and a disorder 
in the system is Inferred. If this is the case, a differential diagnosis may be in- 
dicated to determine where in the communications network a malfunction is occur- 
ing. 



FIG. 2, An Intraindividual Communication* footwork. 
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Preliminary Study in Greeley Public Schools 



The preliminary study conducted in Greeley in early 1967 was designed to es- 
tablish the prevalence of reading disabilities within the second grade of all Gree- 
ley public schools. Thirty classes, each comprised of about thirty children, con- 
stituted the population. Approximately 100 children of average and above average 
intelligence were identified as being at least one year retarded in reading. This 
11 percent figure was obtained in spite of the fact that Greeley has outstanding 
public schools, good special education, relatively little cultural or environmental 
deprivation, and is an academically oriented college community. Moreover, the 
criterion of one year's retardation is quite rigorous when applied to second grad- 
ers— it is more appropriate with, say, fourth graders who have had two more years 
for the cumulative deficit phenomenon to be fully expressed. It was on this basis, 
supported by the growing literature regarding the pervasiveness and severity of 
these conditions, that the Board of Directors of the Rocky Mountain Educational 
laboratory was persuaded to sponsor further research and development for the 
learning disabilities field. 

Eight State Incidence Study 

This study was undertaken to determine with greater precision the nature and 
extent of individual learning disabilities in eight Rocky Mountain states. Estimates 
stated that from 4 to 40 percent of children in regular classrooms have learning dis- 
orders of one sort or another. Much of the variation in these estimates is due to a 
communication disorder among the authorities who didn't clearly define or delimit 
what they meant by a learning disability. It was mandatory that a more definite 
estimate of prevalence be established before any grand schemes for remediation or 
prevention were launched . 

Subjects. In order to obtain a representative stratified random sample of 
children the following procedures were employed: first, a representative propor- 
tion of population distribution was determined on the basis of three population 
groupings, namely, (a) cities of 15,000 citizens or more, (b) cities of 5,000 to 
15,000 citizens, and (c) towns or rural areas of less than 5,000 inhabitants. A 
proportionate number of population groups which is representative of their relative 
occurrence in the selected 8 state Rocky Mountain region was determined. Then, 
using a table of random numbers applied to a Rand-McNally 1967 Atlas, an initial 
20 such locations were identified with an additional 20 alternates. It was then 
determined on the basis of state department information and a Baseline Data Study 
what the proportion of public to private schools in the Rocky Mountain region is; 
on this basis a representative proportion of private schools was determined . 

Next, letters were sent to superintendents of school districts representing 
the cities and towns which were identified by the stratified random procedure. 

These superintendents identified either one, two, or three teachers in their dis- 
trict who met the following criteria: at least one year's satisfactory experience 
as a second grade classroom teacher (in several instances the superintendent was 
asked to select an elementary art or elementary physical education teacher in addi- 
tion to, or in lieu of, the second grade classroom teacher). It should be noted 
that these procedures were used primarily to identify 60 experimental and 20 con- 
trol teachers for some specialized professional development; a part of their devel- 
opment was to be the administration of the Classroom Screening Instrument which 
constitutes Level I of the Incidence Study. Therefore, the teacher selection pro- 
cess also served to identify the children to be included in the Pilot Incidence 
Study. An estimated average class size of 30 children yielded a population of 
approximately 2,400 children upon whom the initial, or Level I, screening was 
conducted. 




Three Levels of Diagnosis 



Level I. The Classroom Screening Instrument. All 80 teachers received a 
packet of materials for screening children in their own classroom in accordance 
with procedures and instruments devised by the writer with the consultation of 16 
learning disabilities experts who augmented the face validity of the instruments by 
critiquing and contributing to them. Each teacher was instructed to identify in his 
classroom from 0 to 12 children who he thought were having unusual difficulty in 
learning. This was done after the teachers had administered a uniform spelling 
test, a Pupil Productions fill-in sheet and a design copying test. The Goodenough 
Draw-A-Person Test was also completed by each of the 2,400 children. The teach- 
er was instructed to rank children in order of their difficulty in learning, with the 
child who had the most difficulty being placed first. Then each teacher proceeded 
to check the 80 behavioral Indices listed on the Pilot Study Version of the Class- 
room Screening Instrument. She checked the behavior as present (-t), absent (-), 
or no opportunity to observe (0) . 

The teacher also completed a form containing related information about the 
child's school performance and brief bits of information about family background. 
This information was used to determine which of the children warranted the Level 
II Differential Diagnosis and which were to be excluded from this next step. Some 
children were excluded from Level II testing because they were evidently working 
up to their expectancies as revealed in the Related Information, Pupil Productions, 
other relevant information, and teacher comments. Other children were excluded 
from the Level II testing if a combination of parental occupation and related teach- 
er observations indicated that the child's reduced learning was evidently due to 
the deprivation of the environmen: in which he was living; culturally disadvantaged 
children were excluded by definition from this particular study. Thus, the judgment 
to exclude a child whose name was submitted on the Classroom Screening Instru- 
ment was based on either the fact that he was performing in school up to expectan- 
cy for his chronological age as indicated on intelligence and achievement tests or 
came from a home background of low socioeconomic status and its concomitant 
environmental deprivation. 

Level II. Differential diagnosis . This testing was conducted by a Field 
Diagnostic Team in each child's home area, usually in a school centrally located 
in the district where the child attended school. The following battery of tests was 
administered to all children in Level II work-ups: The Wide Range Achievement 
Test; a combination Reading-Achievement Test made up of subtests from the Durrell 
Reading Achievement Analysis Test and the Spache Reading Test (the Oral Reading 
portion of Durrell's test and the Silent Reading and Listening Comprehension por- 
tions of Spache's test comprised the combination Durrell- Spache Reading Achieve- 
ment Test used in this battery); the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children; the 
Beery Visual Motor Integration Test; the Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Per- 
ception; the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (by Kirk and McCarthy- 
experimental edition); the Templin-Darley Articulation Test; and a standard pure- 
tone audiometric screening. 

Since an Important function of the Level II and III information is its use in 
validating the Classroom Screening Instrument, portions of the Level II battery 
were administered to all children in four randomly selected classes from through- 
out the region; this total class testing was done to determine whether any false 
negatives were occurring in the Classroom Screening procedures. For the total 
class screening at Level II the Wide Range Achievement Test, the Templin-Darley 
Articulation Test, and Audiometric Test, and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children were administered; when indicated, the remainder of the battery was also 
used. The entire Level II battery of tests was administered to at least five random- 
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TABLE 1 

Preliminary Profile of Level II Findings 



Variable 


Mean 


Variability 


Correlation 
rfith Learning 
Quotient 




Experi- 

mental 1 


Control 2 


Experi 

mental 


- Con- 
trol 


Experi- Con- 
mental trol 


Chronological Age 


101.95 


101.51 


7.32 


6.09 


-.64 


-.84 


Srade Age 


96.00 


96.00 


0.00 


0.00 


.00 


.00 


Cental Age (GA x IQ) 


97.43 


102.00 


9.80 


10.63 


-.02 


-.23 


Expectancy Age (MA+GA+CA) 
( 3 ) 


98.50 


99.86 


4.08 


4.42 


-.41 


-.57 


1. Perceptual Quotient (DTVP) 


89.48 


* 


12.45 


* 


.55 


* 


2. Language Quotient (ITPA) 


90.73 


* 


9.25 


* 


.27 


* 


3. Cognitive Quotient (WISC) 


97.52 


100.74 


11.15 


9.02 


.53 


.52 


i. Visual -Motor Quotient (VMI) 


99.34 


* 


32.54 


* 


.36 


* 


5. Articulation Quotient (Temp-D) 


103.70 


106.85 


14.22 


5.18 


.36 


.51 


6. Reading Quotient (WRAT) 


90.32 


105.79 


11.31 


16.70 


.55 


.75 


7. Spelling Quotient (WRAT) 


88.38 


99.03 


8.21 


11.98 


.61 


.78 


8. Arithmetic Quotient (WRAT) 


90.30 


94.95 


9.30 


( .99 


.52 


.61 


Spatial Score (PC + BD + GA) 
( 3 ) 


96.01 


100.69 


21.71 


18.84 


.26 


-.04 


Conceptualizing (Comp+Sinri-Voc) 
( 3 ) 


102.29 


103.53 


26.63 


22.72 


.17 


.05 


Sequencing (DS + PA + Coding) 
( 3 ) 


89.98 


101.80 


17.51 


18.97 


.21 


.24 


Learning Quotient (Sum of #s 1 thru 8 














8.00 


94.79 


101.60 


10.34 


9.25 


1.00 


1.00 


(Expectancy Age 














Verbal l.Q. 


97.43 


100.56 


12.74 


11.93 


.22 


.28 


Performance l.Q. 


96.10 


101.23 


11.84 


10.70 


, 19 


.08 



*These tests were not administered to the Level II total class control groups. 
Experimental N *= 285 

^Control N * 87 (Total classes tested) 
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ly selected children In each class — these children were to serve as controls for 
the Level III testing and had to have complete work-ups and otherwise be treated 
the same as the experimental subjects . 

All of the totals from the various tests mentioned, such as perceptual age 
(Frostlg), language age (ITPA), mental age (WISC), etc., were included in an 
analysis which Included the determination of learning quotients for each tested 
behavioral dimension in accordance with Myklebust's formula. This formula is 
designed to take into account the child's mental age, his chronological age, and 
his school experience in order to arrive at an expectancy age which in turn may be 
divided into the child's performance age for various specific behavioral dimensions 
such as spoken language, reading, spelling, arithmetic, perception, visual- 
motor integration, performance and verbal intelligence, etc. In order to determine 
those children who warranted the Level III medical diagnosis, the computer print- 
out of learning quotients and other quotients for specific parameters was Inspec- 
ted. Every child whose overall learning quotient (average of eight specific quo- 
tients) was below 90 or who had quotients below 85 in two or more specific para- 
meters was included in the Level III group. 

Level I II, Medical diagnosis . This part of the study was designed to 
thoroughly evaluate the child's physical functioning in order to ascertain either 
the specific types of physical abnormalities which may have been related to his 
learning disability or to rule out any physical malfunctioning as a possible ex- 
planation for his learning disability. This evaluation was done in a central loca- 
tion at the Children's Developmental and Evaluation Clinic at Children's Hospital 
In Denver, Colorado. The Level III work-up consisted of a medical history, a 
social history, pediatric, neurological, ophthalmological, otolaryngological, 
metabolic, chromosomal (buccal smear), electroencephalographic (with sleep) 
examinations plus standard laboratory tests. In those cases where a child's 
functioning seemed to be seriously impaired by emotional disturbance, a staff 
psychiatrist and a psychologist at the clinic were asked to examine the child and 
give an opinion as to the etiology of the emotional disturbance and whether or not 
it was primarily or secondarily related to the child's inability to learn. The Level 
II Field Diagnostic Team Members were also alerted to signs of emotional distur- 
bance and asked to remark about such signs *n their anecdotal record of the child's 
behavior during the testing sessions. 

Additional Procedural Observations 

An advance representative of the ILD Program preceded the Field Diagnostic 
Teams into each school district and made preliminary arrangements with the school 
officials, In some instances with the child's teacher and In every instance with 
the child's parents, in order to establish a receptive attitude toward the Level II 
Diagnosis. This person also helped to schedule the five three-menber teams of 
Field Diagnosticians In order to Insure that they would work with maximum effi- 
ciency and convenience. Prior to any testing on the part of the Field Diagnostic 
Team, written permission for the Level II Differential Diagnoses, as well as a 
written release of information regarding the child, was signed by a parent or other 
responsible adult. Written clearance was obtained from each state department 
of education with regard to the Field Diagnostic Team members, all of whom met 
minimum state requirements for administering the tests for which they were respon- 
sible. Although children were typically transported to the site of testing by their 
parents or a responsible adult, in some instances the child's teacher, a member 
of the Field Diagnostic Team, or a taxi was used to deliver a child to the testing 
site and/or return him home. Children on vacation or who had moved from the 
area were not sought out and their absence In the study was- considered to be 
random and noncontaminating. All tests were scored by the Field Diagnostic Team 
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Member who administered them and the data were recorded on forms specially de- 
signed to expedite the key punching of data processing cards and subsequent analy- 
sis in accordance with specific computer programs. 

Findings 

Level I. Classroom Screening . The Classroom Screening Instrument, with 
several pieces of supplementary written material such as directions for its admin- 
istration, some history of its development, and related forms (including a consul- 
tant fee form by which each teacher received $25 for doing the task), were distri- 
buted to eighty teachers either by mail or in person during the month of April, 1968. 
Completed Instruments were returned to the ILD Program headquarters within a two 
week period after their receipt and all instruments with complete data had been 
received by the middle of May, 1968. 

The 80 teachers had a mean class size of approximately 30 children; class 
sire ranged in number of children from 12 to 46. Children's ages ranged from 7 to 
11 years. It is estimated that approximately 2,400 children attended the second 
grade classes which were screened by their teachers . There were 478 names re- 
turned to the ILD Program headquarters . The number of names listed by teachers 
on the Screening Instruments varied from 1 to 12 (since each Pilot Study Version of 
the instrument could accommodate 6 children and two Instruments were included 
in each packet, 12 children was the maximum number that could be listed by any 
single teacher) . Using the definition stated below as delimiting criterion, 117 
names were eliminated from consideration for the Level II differential diagnosis . 
Therefore, 361 children were selected for Level II Diagnosis. 

Definition — A Delimiting Criterion 

As stated earlier, the wide variance in estimates of the prevalence of learn- 
ing disorders is largely due to poor communication among researchers regarding 
their various definitions of these conditions . The following inclusi ve and exclu- 
sive definition was used to select children for the Level II Diagnosis; 

A child with learning disabilities is one with adequate 
mental ability, sensory processes, and emotional 
stability who has a limited number of specific deficits 
in perceptual, Integrative, or expressive processes 
which severely impair learning efficiency. This in- 
cludes children who have central nervous system dys- 
function which is expressed primarily in impaired 
learning efficiency (CEC Division for Children with Learning 
Disabilities). 

Such difficulties are typically manifested either singly or in various combinations 
in severe and specific difficulties with reading, writing, spelling, calculating, 
listening, and speaking. The definition excludes children who have gross neuro- 
logical disorders , general mental retardation, severe environmental deficits (in- 
cluding cultural disadvantage) , and/or grossly inadequate school experiences . 

Level II. Differential diagnosis . Of the 361 children who qualified for Level 
II testing, 285 were actually available and tested with the entire test battery. The 
76 children who were not tested were unavailable because of a long vacation out 
of town, because they had moved from the area, or, in two of the locations , be- 
cause the school administration and school board refused to allow the Level II 
testing for the 18 children scheduled for It. 
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The refusal for testing was reportedly based upon the belief that such test- 
ing would arouse the anger of the community and in particular of the children's 
parents. This assumption was in turn based on a quite hostile reaction on the part 
of some parents in those locations toward some other allegedly unscrupulous test- 
ing which had been attempted earlier the same year. These were the only two lo- 
cations where the ILD Program's advance representative met with anything less 
than gracious and willing cooperation. This group of 18 children who were not 
allowed to be tested is not thought to create a substantial problem with the data 
since the number of children is small and similar communities were represented 
elsewhere in the sample. Table 1 includes the means and standard deviation for 
the Level II experimental and control groups. Inspection of the data reveals sever- 
al important relationships . 

It can bs seen, for example, that the children in this sample performed on 
the average much better in articulation than in general language. Not only is the 
mean higher in articulation but the variability is less than that found in the areas 
of language or visual-motor integration. Additional variables which were not 
entered into the calculation of the overall Learning Quotient are those suggested 
by Bannatyne which he refers to as Conceptualizing, Spatial, and Sequential 
skills? these are derivatives from subtest scores from theWechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children. It is noteworthy that children in this study performed consider- 
ably better in the Conceptual and Spatial realms than they did in the Sequential 
realm. This is consistent with findings reported by Masland, Doehring, and 
others with regard to learning disabled children. It implies that many communica- 
tion disorders are due to disabilities in receiving, associating, and expressing 
data in its original sequence. Auditory data are particularly susceptible to this 
deficit since the data are only available once, unless recorded, and must be cap- 
tured and preserved in sequence during that fleeting time. 

Other corroborative findings related to communication disorders were re- 
vealed in the subtest patterning of the ITPA and WISC. Although the overall mean 
Language Quotient on the ITPA was 91, and eight subtests had mean quotients of 
92 or above, four subtests had the following mean quotients: Vocal Encoding, 80 
(S.D.- 17)? Motor Encoding, 86 (S.D. = 20); Auditory Visual Sequential, 86 (17)* 
and Visual Motor Sequential, 75 (15). The greater difficulties seemed to be mani- 
fest in expressive rather than receptive or associative functioning. The two se- 
quential tasks require on-the-spot learning of information in sequence and recall- 
ing it in identical sequence. It is noteworthy that two of the three WISC mean 
subtest standard scores below 9 were on Digit Span, 8.5 (S.D. = 2.4) and Coding, 
8.6 (S.D. = 3.1); the third low subtest was Arithmetic. Additional analyses and 
comparisons are possible but the sequencing disability phenomenon seems most 
significant with regard to communication disorders. 

The high negative correlations between chronological age and learning quo- 
tient and between expectancy age and learning quotient are tentatively explained 
by the fact that those children who were older but still in second grade at the time 
of testing had experienced greater difficulty in learning and had often been retained 
once or twice. 

Level III. Medical findings . Although it is too early to report the medical 
findings in their entirety at this writing, certain general impressions have emerged 
from an inspection of the preliminary data. There seem to be a large number of 
subclinical, "soft" neurological signs among the experimental group as compared 
to the controls or normal children in general. Several physical problems in hear- 
ing, such as chronic middle ear difficulties, were discovered. Considerable num- 
bers of electroencephalographic abnormalities were recorded. Very few uncorrected 
visual problems were detected. Unusual metabolic, chromosomal, or other exotic 
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Irregularities were seldom noted. 



Conclusion 



Communication disorders comprise a many splendored phenomenon. Their 
causes and characteristics are kaleidoscopic. They are an important contributor 
to many learning disabilities, whether the communication network breaks down 
within a learner or between the learner and his instructor. A disability in receiv- 
ing, processing, storing, retrieving, and/or expressing data in proper sequence 
seems to account for a large proportion of communication disorders . This was 
apparent within and across all sensory modes and was characteristic of a large 
percentage of learning disabled second grade children, who comprised about fif- 
teen percent of the regular population in 110 classes throughout eight Rocky Moun- 
tain States . 

In order to avoid the paralysis of analysis, it is suggested that teachers and 
parents can remediate and, more importantly, prevent many such disorders by sys- 
tematic training of sequential abilities. Various methods and materials for doing 
this are becoming increasingly available. Although some physical complications 
may make this more difficult, the preliminary evidence does not indicate insur- 
mountable or generally prevalent organic barriers to ordered communication. A 
computer observer's acronym is applicable here— GIGO— which stands for Garbage 
In Garbage Out; thus, garbled input to any of the components of the Communica- 
tions Networks inevitably results in garbled output. Troubleshooting such mal- 
functions requires systems analysis techniques which can test each link in the 
network, identify the "noise" and eliminate it, thereby enabling the individual or 
group of individuals to engage in undlstorted communication. 



CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES; IV CONDITIONING 
DIFFERENTIATION AND DISTRACTION 
by 

Roscoe A. Dykman, Robert C. Walls, Peggy T. Ackerman 
and John E. Peters 

In this paper, we present data on errors and reaction times, contrasting 
academically adequate children (controls) and children with specific learning dis- 
abilities (OLD). The OLD are divided into three subgroups; hyperactives, hypo- 
actives, and normoactives. We believe that OLD are sufficiently slow in coding 
and encoding operations as to explain, in part, their difficulties in the classroom. 

Four specific hypotheses are tested; these are derived from the work of 
Lurla (1960, 1961) and our own past work (Stevens, Boydstun, Dykman, Peters, & 
Slnton, 1967): (a) OLD will have more difficulty than controls in comprehending 
simple instructions; (b) OLD will make more errors than controls even when they 
comprehend the task; (c) controls will have considerably faster reaction times than 
CLD as a group; and (d) hyperactive CLD will have faster reaction times than hypo- 
active CLD. 



Method 

Subjects . We studied 34 controls and 81 CLD, all Caucasian boys ranging 
in age from 8 years to 11 years, 11 months. All subjects had a verbal or performance 
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IQ score of at least 90 on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC), 
and all came from adequate homes as judged by socioeconomic data. The controls 
were obtained from two local elementary schools . Of the CLD, 70 attended nearby 
public schools, 3 came from parochial schools, and 8 from a local private school. 

On the basis of parent and school reports, 29 CLD were classified as hyper- 
active, 19 as hypoactive, and 34 as normoactive. The hyperactive children are 
easily recognised as being distractible, impulsive, easily exhaustible and lacking 
in ability to concentrate. The hypoactive children, on the other hand, were un- 
usually slow in speech, thought, motor action and/or affect. Subjects not clearly 
hyperactive or hypoactive were assigned to the normoactive category. 

Procedure . Details concerning the apparatus may be found elsewhere 
(Boyle, Dykman, & Ackerman, 1965; and Stevens et al, 1967). The child was 
seated 5 feet away from a curved plywood panel u n which were located three lights 
forming an isosceles triangle. Two small jewelled lights, one red and the other 
green, were mounted 2 inches apart and 1 inch above the central white light (7.5 
watts). The diameter of the white light (1.5 inches) was 3 times that of the col- 
ored lights and its intensity (about 0.5 candles per square foot from where the 
subject sat) was about 8 times greater. A telegraph key was mounted on a small 
stand adjacent to the subject's dominant hand. 

The test consisted of three phases: conditioning, differentiation, and differ- 
entiation with a distracting stimulus. In the conditioning phase, the subject 
pressed the telegraph key when the red light came on and released it when the sub- 
sequent white light appeared. Differentiation was the same except that a green 
light was sometimes given along (no white light) with instructions to disregard it. 

In the distraction phase, a very loud hooter (90 decibels and lasting 1 second) 
occasionally sounded before or during the colored lights. The colored lights 
lasted 5 seconds and the white light 1 second. The time interval from red to white 
was 4 seconds and the time interval between trials 10 seconds. Figure 1 gives the 
sequence of trials and hooter sounds . 

Each child was given standardized instructions before each procedure. 

In conditioning and differentiation, there were three possible Instructional levels: 

(a) the experimenter demonstrated the operation of the apparatus pointing to the 
lights (not illuminated) while pressing the releasing the key; (b) same as (a) ex- 
cept that the lights were illuminated; and (c) the experimenter coached the child 
telling him when to press and when to release. Each level of instruction was fol- 
lowed by four training trials and the next instructional level ensued only if the 
child had made one or more errors in the training trials. If he made no errors, we 
began the test trials. Prior to the distraction phase, the hooter was sounded once 
and the child was told to disregard the hooter and do what he had been doing before. 

Results 

Errors made in training Instructions . For simple conditioning, 6 of the 28 
hyperactive CLD (21 percent) required the second level of instruction, and 2 of 
these required- the third level. Two of 19 hypoactive CLD, 20 of 34 normoactive 
CLD, and 1 of 34 controls required the second level of instruction. One signifi- 
cant difference emerged: hyperactive CLD differed from controls in the speed of 
comprehending instructions in the conditioning phase (p < .05) by the Fisher exact 
probability test (Siegel, 1956), Very few subjects (less than in the conditioning 
phase) required any additional instruction in understanding the differentiation in- 
structions . 

Errors made during conditioning, differentiation, and distraction phases. We 
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Mean Log Latencies 



scored five kinds of errors: (a) failing to press to red, (b) pressing to green, (c) 
releasing key after red and before white, (d) failing to release key to white and be- 
fore white ended, and (e) pressing the key in the interval between trials. The 
total errors in all test trials (10 conditioning, 10 differentiation, and 20 hooter 
trials) averaged 8.97 per hyperactive child, 7.97 per hypoactive child, 4.82 per 
normoactive child, and 3.97 per control child. The Mann- Whitney U test (Siegel, 
1956) revealed that normoactive CLD did not differ from the controls on the com- 
posite error measure. However, both the hyperactive and hypoactive groups made 
more errors than the other two groups (p < .01 in all contrasts), and the difference 
between hypoactives and hyperactives approached significance (p = .10). 
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FIG . 1 Log press and release latencies for each red light trial in the three 
procedures . 

Note: Hie symbols in the right hand figures have the following meaning: B is a 
loud noise given 1.5 seconds before red lights; ISlis a noise given 1.5 
seconds after the onset of red and green lights; OC is a noise overlapping 
colored lights (came on 0.5 second before red or green); and OW is a noise 
overlapping white lights (came on 0.5 second before white lights). The 
noise lasted one second. Missing numbers on the abscissa denote green 
lights. 



Latency data . Figure 1 presents the mean log latencies for each procedure. 
Logs were used to reduce the skewing effect of a few atypically long reaction times. 
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As may be seen, the ordering of groups from slowest to fastest reaction times was 
hypoactive, normoactive, hyperactive, and controls. 

The strength of the release response was greater than that of the press re- 
sponse, since the release action was regularly produced by a definitive ready 
signal, the red light. The slowing of release latencies in differentiation and dis- 
traction phases, relative to conditioning, cannot be explained on the basis of the 
child having to make a choice— the child was simply required to release every time 
the white light occurred. Nor can the slowing trend be explained by fatigue since 
latencies in a subsequent differentiation phase (not reported here) were equivalent 
to those in the differentiation phase shown in Figure 1. Hence, the slowing is 
probably attributable to inhibitory or negative generalization (transfer of "no go" 
tendencies from the green lights and the hooter to white lights) . The slowing of 
press latencies, in differentiation and distraction phases, on the other hand, 
would seem to depend in part upon negative generalization and in part upon in- 
creased "thinking time. " In these there was a choice? the child had to decide 
whether to press or not press depending on the color of the light. 

Imposed on the general slowing trend of press latencies in the differentiation 
phase were intriguing sequence effects . Here green lights indicated by missing 
numbers (the do not press signal) speeded reactions to subsequent red lights, but 
red lights slowed reaction times to subsequent red lights . This may be an example 
of the induction of one nervous system process by its opposite (Pavlov, 1941, 1957). 
These inductive effects occurred only in press reactions and not in release reac- 
tions and were disrupted by the hooter. As was expected, the hooter given before 
or overlapping the red lights slowed reaction times. However, the ISI and OW 
hooter (see legend of Figure 1) had no specific effect on press reactions simply 
because this response had already occurred before the hooter sounded. 

As may be seen by looking at the means over trials in Table 1, CLD took 92 
milliseconds longer to press and 59 milliseconds longer to release than controls. 
When a choice of go or no go was introduced in differentiation, press latencies 
increased 231 milliseconds for CLD and 198 milliseconds for controls. Release 
latencies Increased 92 milliseconds for CLD and 79 milliseconds for controls over 
release latencies in conditioning — the negative generalization factor. In differen- 
tiation, the press latencies of CLD averaged 125 milliseconds longer than those of 
controls . 



TABLE 1 

Mean Press and Release Latencies Across 

Trials in Milliseconds and Log Milliseconds 

Press Release 

Procedure Controls CLD Controls CLP 



Conditioning 


466 


2.64 


588 


2.72 


393 


2.58 


452 


2. 


Differentiation 


664 


2.80 


789 


2.87 


472 


2.65 


544 


2. 


Hooter 


768 


2.86 


939 


2.95 


510 


2.68 


601 


2. 



Effect of chronological age (CA) and mental age (MA) on reaction time. Sub- 
jects were divided into two groups, those less than 10 years old and those 10 years 
old or older. The Mann- Whitney U Tfest was used to compare press and release 
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latencies separately for different groups of the same age. We computed 72 signi- 
ficance tests using the means of subjects over all trials in each procedure (3 pro- 
cedures x 2 ages x 2 latencies x 6 group comparisons). Only differences significant 
at .05 level or less are presented. Considering children less than ten years old 
and press latencies, hypoactives were slower than hyperactives and controls in all 
procedures and slower than normoactive in two of three procedures. For subjects 
less than 10 and release latencies, the hypoactives were slower than controls in 
all procedures and slower than hyperactives and normoactives in two of three pro- 
cedures. Also hyperactives were slower than controls in press latencies during 
the hooter phase and normoactives were slower than controls in release latencies 
during the conditioning phase. After the age of 10 there were fewer significant 
differences: normoactives differed reliably from controls in press latencies during 
all procedures and in release latencies during the hooter; hyperactives differed 
from hypoactives in press latencies during conditioning; and hypoactives differed 
from controls in press latencies during conditioning. 

To summarize these age results, significant differences before the age of 10 
depended mainly on the hypoactive group and after the age of 10 mainly on the 
ncrmoactive group. If group results are generalizable to individuals, hypoactive 
subjects show the greatest decrease in reaction time with age: hypoactive sub- 
jects under 10 are slower than all other groups and those over 10 are very close to 
controls. These age results, as Indicated previously, are based on averages 
across trials and probably underestimate the degree of separation of groups as 
revealed by the trial means of Figure 1. 

We also correlated reaction time with MA as estimated from the WISC. One 
significant product moment correlation emerged: in hypoactive CLD, MA correlated 
-0.53 (p < .02) with mean reaction time over the three procedures (conditioning, 
differentiation, and distraction). The corresponding correlations for other groups 
(not statistically significant were -0.18 for hyperactive, -0.28 for normoactive, 
and -0.27 for controls. 

To study the possible confounding effect of CA and MA, we selected a small 
group of 29 matched pairs. Each control was matched with a CLD whose CA and 
MA were within 6 months of his . The CLD selected here were representative cf 
each activity group (11 hyperactives, 5 hypoactives, 13 normoactives). Using the 
Wllcoxon matched pairs signed ranks test (Siegel, 1956; Wilcoxon, Kattie, & Wil- 
cox 1963), we found significant differences (on tailed tests) between CLD and con- 
trols in the differentiation and hooter phases: press latencies in differentiation 
(p < . 0 1) , press latencies in hooter phase (p < .025), release latencies in differen- 
tiation (p <.025), and release latencies in hooter phase (p < .005). Though not 
significant, the trend of slower latencies for CLD pairs was found for the press 
and release latencies of simple conditioning (p <.14 and .07, respectively). Thus, 
we conclude that had we achieved a better age and IQ matching of CLD and con- 
trols in the total sample, the latency differences would still remain, though per- 
haps not as clear cut as in Figure 1. Within the CLD population, age and hypoac- 
ticity had a significant effect on latencies. 

Discussion 

Three of the four hypotheses stated in the introduction were confirmed: CLD 
make more errors than controls even when they comprehend a task; hyperactive CLD 
have shorter response times than hypoactive CLD; and controls are quicker than 
CLD as a group. CLD collectively are not slower than controls in comprehending 
simple training instructions; but hyperactive CLD do differ reliably from controls. 

It was found that before the age of 10 hypoactive CLD are slower than all 
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other CLD and controls in response latency? whereas, after the age of 10 normoac- 
tive CLD are slower than other groups . Although chronological age and mental age 
correlate with reaction time, the relationships are insufficient to invalidate the 
finding of appreciably slower response times in CLD than controls. This coupled 
with the greater negative generalization of CLD puts them at a disadvantage in 
simple, and by extrapolation, more complex learning tasks. 

According to Miller (1951), a speaker (teacher in this case) averages about 
1.5 words per second and some 7 to 9 bits of Information per second. A message 
w ith two equally likely alternatives (go and no go) contains one bit of information, 
a message with four equally likely alternatives contains 2 bits, and a message with 
eight equally likely alternatives contains 3 bits . Information is measured by the 
logarithm to base 2 of the number of choices (16 alternatives = 2 4 and log2 16= 4 
bits). A message not involving a choice, or one that can be predicted exactly in 
advance, contains no information. In the situations here reported a child had to 
process at most one bit of information per second. The number of bits depends in 
part on structure of the English language and the number of words a teacher has 
available to communicate a thought. Not all alternatives are equally likely and 
if they were, a teacher with a vocabulary of 5000 words would average about 18 
bits per second . 

We suppose that a child in listening to a teacher has to decode, if he is to 
understand, at a rate not greatly different from that at which the teacher transmits, 
i.e., the problem of assigning meanings to words is about as complicated as con- 
veying meanings by words. Assuming that the neural transmission time from retina 
to brain and from brain out to muscles is about the same in CLD and controls, the 
differences in speed of response of CLD and controls largely reflects processing 
or thinking time in the central nervous system. Our results indicate that the typi- 
cal CLD is at least 1/10 second slower than the typical academically adequate con- 
trol in processing a single bit of Information. We estimate that the average control 
is able to handle about 8 to 10 bits of information per second and the average CLD 
about 4 to 5 bits of information per second. It is easy to see that within a few 
seconds, the typical CLD will have difficulty in understanding his teacher, and 
particularly since his attention span is also very short (Ackerman, Peters & Dyk- 
man, 1969; Stevens et al, 1967). The practical Implication of this research is that 
if teachers are going to communicate with CLD they must speak slowly (at about 
half the normal rate of speech), at least in transmitting key segments of messages. 
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COMPONENTS OF A WELL MANAGED 
CLASSROOM 
by 

Richard Olds 

I would like to talk about the components of a well managed classroom. I 
shall proceed by fantasizing two examples of classroom management, and follow 
with extracted examples of the components which seem to me to be the relevant 
management variables . 

In the first example, our teacher, Mrs. K. , spent some time at the beginning 
of the school year familiarizing herself with the history of the children. She looked 
at IQ scores, standardized tests scores, report card marks, anecdotal notations, 
teacher comments, and other miscellaneous information found in student folders. 

She noted and confirmed from her own experience that her student, Charles B, 
scored in the lower percentiles in most sections of the standardized achievement 
test, had an IQ score in the mid 80's, performed most tasks in class slowly and 
incompletely, was frequently doing bothersome things in the classroom and around 
the school, had been referred for psychological examination and for school social 
work help, had relatively uncooperative parents, and had brothers who did most 
of the same things he did . 

She made the following responses to this information: (a) she placed 
Charles in the slowest reading group in her class; (b) she reduced the work load 
expected of him as compared with the usual class requirements; (c) sne placed 
his seat where she could watch him and prevent him from disturbing others in the 
class; (d) she talked with him about report slips she received detailing his mlscon- 
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